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| gerne through the rich valley of Za Conca, and near the famous 
convent of Poblete, formerly the burial-place of the Arragonese 
monarchs, we traversed a well-peopled region as far as Tarragona. 
Thence, the road becomes steeper and more varied, and glimpses of the 


sea, its intense blue, 
dotted with fishing 
chalupas with slen- 
der sails, are caught 
far away. 

The old city of 
Tortosa,on the Ebro, 
with its ancient ca- 
thedral, built upon 
the former site of a 
Saracen mosque, de- 
tains us briefly; nor 
do we tarry long at 
the quaint seaport 
of Vinaroz, famous 
for its thick, black 
wines. We are in 
haste to cross the 
little river Cenia, the 
boundary of Catalo- 
nia, and enter that 
vaunted Paradise of 
Spain, the province 
of Valencia. 

This is beyond 
question the most 
fertile part of Spain, 
and, for that fact, the 
present inhabitants 
may thank the prac- 
tical wisdom of the 
old Saracenic occu- 
pants and the good 
sense of those who 
governed it when it 
was a separate king- 
dom independent of 
Arragon and Cas- 
tile. The clear proof 
of this is in the 
Moorish system of 
canals and ditches 
still remaining, by 
which the ground is 
irrigated weekly,and 
made to produce 
four crops in the 
year, 
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The reminiscences of Moslem conquest appear at every step. The 
atalayas, or square towers, that once served for lookout stations, are 
still standing on all the heights that command the sea, and the names 
of many of the towns are, even now, Arabic, such as Alcala and Beni-. 


carlo, Even in Sep- 
tember the heat is 
tropical; the aloe- 
trees attain colossal 
proportions, and 
palm-trees begin to 
be seen; sturdy ca- 
rob-trees, with their 
dark foliage, cover 
the adjacent moun- 
tain-slopes, and wo- 
men and children 
are observed beating 
the branches with 
long poles, to shake 
down the  carob- 
beans. The latter 
tumble all over the 
ground, and asses 
Jaden with huge cane 
baskets heaped with 
the spoil are depart- 
ing, while others ar- 
rive for their load, 
Here the algarrobas 
reach an enormous 
size, and are a great 
resource in Southern 
Spain. A single tree 
will sometimes yield 
two tons of carobs, 
and cattle are very 
fond of the nutri- 
tious fodder ob- 
tained from the tree 
itself. 

Benicarlo, near 
by, is celebrated 
for its wines, which 
a hundred years ago 
were exported to 
Cette in France, and, 
after being there 
mingled with weaker 
vintage, to give it 
more body,were sent 
to Bordeaux, and 
thence to England. 
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The next point of interest is Murviedro, on the ruins of ancient 


Saguntum, the faithful ally of Rome during the Punic wars. Besieged, | 
at last, by the Carthaginians, and reduced to such extremity that they | 


ate the leather on their bucklers, the Saguntians, rather than surrender, 
built a huge funeral-pyre and burned themselves, with their families 


and treasure. Rebuilt by the Romans, the ancient city fell successive- 


ly into the hands of the Goths, the Saracens, and the Spaniards, pre- | 


serving many of its antique monuments and edifices in ruins. Murvie- 


dro is built almost entirely from the fine marbles and fragments of the | 


old place, and is now several miles from the sea, whereas Saguntum, 
in its palmy day, was a fine port. 

Valencia itself—the city of the Cid—has, Victor Hugo writes in 
his Orientales, “the spires 
of her three hundred church- 
es,” and is known to Spanish 
tradition and romance as the 
“ muy noble, inclita, antiqua, 
leal, insigne, magnifica, ilus- 
tre, coronada, y jamas acaba- 
da de celebrar ciudad el Va- 
lencia del Cid”—in other 
words, “the most noble, 
famous, ancient, loyal, dis- 
tinguished, magnificent, il- 
lustrious, learned, be- 
crowned, and never-suf- 
ficiently-celebrated Valencia 
of the Cid.” 

Her lovely sky the Arab 
bards sang longago. Trop- 
ical trees grow beneath it in 
the open air, and primroses 
and violets may be culled 
there at Christmas. Winter 
is almost unknown, and frost 
and fog come, sometimes, but 
twice in a term of five years. 
Indeed, the assertion is bold- 
ly made, that they have been 
seen that often only in jive 
centuries / 

Another traveller from 
the North of Europe says: 
“ Were I to live a thousand 
years, I should not forget 
the long walks I so enjoyed 
with a friend in that fine 
climate, amid a soft and 
balmy atmosphere, and the 
endless colloquies and the 
effusions of youth inter- 
changed in the shade of the 
orange-trees, that give to the 
environs of Valencia an as- 
pect so picturesque and so 
seductive to us dwellers in ni > 
the North. We had discov- SS 
ered in a suburb of the city, - 
situated on the left bank of 
the Guadalaviar, some deli- 
cious gardens curiously 
planted with orange, pomegranate, and lemon trees. 
to breakfast on strawberries moistened with the excellent, light, native 
Malvoisie. We went to breakfast only, but the entire day sped by 
under the charm of agreeable conversation, and the dolce Sar niente, 
We sometimes reproach Southern races with indolence, and a distaste 
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A VALENCIAN LABRADOR. 


fer trade and industry, but, when we are ourselves subjected to the | 


spell of their climate, we come to think that they are not so greatly 
to blame, after all!” 

The Serranos Gate, represented in the cut, leads on one side to the 
bridge of the same name, and the faubourg of Murviedro; and on the 
other, to the Catalonia road. It was opened in 1238, when Valencia 


was taken by King James ; but the construction of its towers, begun in 
1849, was not completed until 1418, 


“The entrance to Valencia,” says Davillier, “with its crenellated 
walls and its loop-holed towers, presents all the appearance of a Moor- 
ish city. The streets are narrow and crooked, and the houses, white- 
| washed, according to the Arab custom, are all adorned with balconies, 
| on which may be descried some brunette Valencian damsels, half-con- 
cealed behind long curtains of striped stuff, or heavy cane mats, called 
esteras, while large pieces of cloth, or awnings, tendidos, are stretched 
across from house to house.” 

The Valencian costume, also Saracenic, has changed but little in 
centuries. That of the peasantry is admirably adapted to the climate, 
| and throws out their bronzed Bedouin complexion in high relief. 
| Their head-dress is very simple, consisting of a gaudy kerchief wound 
around the head and twisted 
to a point. This is, evi- 
dently, a reminiscence of 
the Oriental turban. Some- 
times, they add a hat of 
felt or black velvet, with 
upturned rim, like the 
sombrero calanis worn in 
Andalusia, but of a more 
pointed shape. Some of 
these hats reach fabulous 
proportions. The shirt is 
fastened at the throat with 
a large double button. The 
Valencians rarely wear a 
jacket, but on holidays they 
don the waistcoat of green 
or blue velvet with many 
buttons, consisting of small 
pieces of silver or of silvered 


copper. The pantaloon is 
replaced by very roomy 
drawers of coarse white 


cloth—zaraguelles de lienzo 
—reminding one greatly of 
the Albanian trousers, which 
float loosely to the height of 
the knee. These drawers, 
are held up by a broad sash 
of silk or wool striped with 
bright colors. The stock- 
ings, when they wear any, 
are without feet, and so re- 
semble the enemides of the 
antique warriors. They are 
invariably shod with alpar- 
gatas of plaited and beaten 
hemp, also called espardines, 
which leave the instep ex- 
posed, and are secured by 
means of a broad blue rib- 
bon which is wound and 
crossed around the leg like 
=— the cord of a tragic cothur- 
= nus, or buskin. But the 
most important and most 

characteristic part of the 

costume is the mantle, a long 

piece of woollen stuff in a 

striped pattern of bright colors. A Valencian never goes out without 
his mantle, which he carries wrapped around his arm, flung negligently 
over his shoulder, or draped upon his breast, while his naked arms are 
thrown back over a stout stick placed behind his neck like a yoke. Then 


— 


| the two ends dangle downward, and agitate their numberless fringes, on 


each side. These mantles are manufactured at Valencia, and are 
thence sent to all parts of Spain. They do not constitute a garment 
merely ; if you lift the corners, you will see that they also serve to 
contain the provisions purchased at market; when you mount on 
horseback, you fold them in four, and then you have an elegant saddle ; 
at night, when its wearer reposes in the open air, which is no rarity in 
summer, he spreads his mantle on the ground, and, making a pillow of 
his elbow, goes to sleep without further concern. It would be hard to 
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tell how long these mantles last. Some of them hold out for more than 
one generation, judging by their rusty tints and the indefinable shades 
which they at last acquire. 

It is at market that one gets the best view of these labradores, or 
laborers, of the hwerta, as they come in with their fresh oranges, still 
decked with leaves, dates newly plucked, and bunches of grapes— 
huge, golden fruit, worthy of the vineyards of Canaan. These won- 
drous fruits are sold by graceful girls, some of whom are remarkably 
beautiful. Their hair, black as the raven’s wing, is rolled in rounded 
tresses on the temples, and carried to the back of the head to form an 
immense chignon. Through this is thrust a long, silver-gilt pin, 
which terminates at each end in a knob of imitation emeralds or nu- 
merous small pearls. 

The men of Valencia have the reputation of being at once gay 
and cruel. Some poet, in describing the costume of Folly, says that 
she wears the heads of Valencians instead of bells : 

“YY lleva por cascabeles 
Cabezas de Valencianos:” 


Were we to believe the old proverb, Valencia would be to us, 
“ Paraiso habitado por demonios ”—a paradise inhabited by demons— 
but there is another saying, directly the opposite: “En Valencia la 
carne es yerba, la yerba es agua, el hombre mujer, y la mujer nada ”— 
i. e., “In Valencia, the meat is grass, the grass is water, the men are 
women, and the women nothing.” 

Once in a while, however, the conflicts of the sturdy Valencians 
are any thing but child’s play, as will be seen from Doré’s accompany- 
ing sketch, in which is represented a game of ball that has resulted 
in a furious quarrel among a portion of the players or of the lookers- 
on, in which blood seems likely to be shed. 

We might linger in this charming city even longer than we have 
done, to visit its beautiful churches; its relics of Saracenic splendor; 
its curious Lonja de Seda, or Silk Market; the shady, vine-clad banks 
of the renowned Guadalaviar; and, sitting near some orchateria, or 
sherbet-stand, in the vicinity of the ZLlotja—the Loggia of Italy—by 
the market-place, sip the delicious orchata de chufas before mentioned, 
while we listen to the sweet cadenzas of the citara in some fair and 
skilful hand. The citara is a smaller, more flattened, and more grace- 
fully-shaped instrument than the guitar. It has nine metallic strings, 
so arranged that the three first accord with the octaves of each other, 




















the three second to the relative fifths of the first ones, and the last 
three to the relative fifths of the second three. The bandurria is a 
much smaller instrument, somewhat resembling the Italian mandoline. 
It has twelve strings, and, like the citara, is played by means of a 
small flexible blade of ivory or horn, called the pua. Sometimes, the 
street-concert is heightened by the dulzaina, or sort of dulcimer or 
bagpipe, which seems to be the dulayne of the old Provencal ro- 
mances. Blind men sit playing these, and singing oraciones, or litanies, 
before the images of the Virgin and seraphim at the great door of the 
cathedral called the “ Puerta de los Apostoles,” from the statues of 
the twelves Apostles that stand forth in relief from the vaulting of 
the ogive. We might, too, ascend to the summit of the miguelete, or 
belfry, of the cathedral, deriving its title from the name of the huge 
bell- within, weighing two hundred and fifteen quintals, which is 
blessed on St. Michael’s day, and serves to announce to the laborers 
in the huerta the hours for field irrigation. The view from that point 
is superb, embracing the whole sweep of the white-terraced city, 
crowned with glittering domes; the verdant expanse of the huerta, 
horizoned in the distance by ranges of blue-and-rosy mountains bathed 
in transparent light; the wide stretch of the lake of Albufera, min- 
gling with the sea, its azure flecked with lateen-sails ; and the port of 
Grao, shooting up its masts among the tall pine-trees. Below, and 
nearer by, are also seen the two charming public promenades—the Ala- 
meda and the Glorieta, on opposite banks of the Guadalaviar, studded 
with all sorts of tropical growth, enormous bambods, chirimoyas, and 
banana-trees, flourishing in the open air, and beclustered with ripe fruit. 

We have dwelt upon Valencia for several reasons, and, among 
them, because it is really the Eden of Spain, the finest living relic, 
practically speaking, of Saracenic culture amd progress, and one of its 
best-peopled, most active, and enterprising provinces. Its system of 
irrigation, inherited from the Moors, is a model, and its ways and cus- 
toms epitomize, in one, most of the peculiarities of all the other Span- 
ish towns, seaport or inland; for both characters ‘are combined in it. 
Moreover, and chiefly interesting to book-men, Valencia is the cradle 
of Spanish printing. Its noble library contains the first book ever 
printed in the Peninsula, the “ Obres 6 Trobes,” or “ Works and Poetic 
Voices in Honor of the Holy Virgin,” published as well as executed in 
the Valencian dialect, at Valencia, in 1474. “A treasure of gayety 
and a mine of entertainment, in which knights-errant eat, sleep, and 
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PEASANTS OF XIXONA AND 


die in their beds, things lacking in all other books of the same kind.” 
Such is the decision of the village-curate in “Don Quixote” on an- 
other famous work, the chivalric romance of “Tiran lo Blanch, en 
vulgar lengua Valenciana,” printed at the same city, in 1490, and this 
approbation saved it from the auto da fe that consumed the rest of the 
Don’s rare library. Only three copies of this book are known te exist. 

Valencia also has her museum, in the Merced Convent, and her 
fine school of art, with its rich paintings; her “ Calle de la Plateria,” 
or Jewellers’ Street, with its brilliant shops; and her superb pottery, 
with golden and coppery sheen so coveted by amateurs—the far-famed 
loza Valenciana, 

Another grand distinction in the popular estimation of Spaniards for 
Valencia is, that it continues to be the very head and front of tauromachy, 
or bull-fighting, the great Cid Campeador himself, the incomparable hero, 
the Achilles of Spain, setting the example as an accomplished ¢orero. 


But we shall not touch this topic further, bull-fighting, with Doré’s | 


illustrations, affording a superb paper by itself. 

One turns away from Valencia with a lingering regret ; for, with 
all the beauties of earth and air and sky surrounding them, the people 
are most hospitable and joyous in their lives. To the young, this an- 
cient city of renown is peculiarly seductive, and Byron’s lines, to the 
address of Cadiz, are in most fitting application : 

“ From morn till night, from night till startled morn 
Peeps blushing on the revel’s laughing crew, 
The song is heard, the rosy garland worn ; 
Devices quaint, and frolics ever new 
Tread on each other's kibes. A long adieu 
lic bids to sober joy who here scjourns.” 


— —s 
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ALICANTE. 


Half way from 
Valencia to San 
Felipe is seen the 
pretty town of 
Aleira, renowned 
for its orange, lem- 
on, and pomegra- 
nate groves ; then 
come the broad 
rice-marshes that 
furnish the people 
of this province so 
abundant a staple 
of food, for they 
cook rice in every 
shape, with a co- 


pious _ seasoning 
of saffron and pi- 
mento. It is near 


San Felipe that 
palm-trees begin 
to appear in 
groups, their long 


and leaves stand- 
ing out in relief 
against the glow- 
ing sky, and lend- 
ing an African lux- 
uriance to the land- 
scape that aston- 
ishes and delights 
a traveller from 
the North. 

The town of 
Xixona, farther 
on, is perched like 
an eagle’s-nest in 
the midst of arid 
and broken moun- 
tains, of which pa- 
tient Valencian 
skill and industry 
have succeeded in 
making a flourish- 
ing garden. On 
all sides in the 
environs, the industrious peasant has caught and distributed along 
the mountain-side the water he has managed to collect in an arti- 
ficial bed formed of dry stones carefully sodded over. Thus, wher- 
ever these fertilizing conduits run; the visitor is gratified with the 
sight of carobs, fig-trees, apricot, and almond trees, growing luxu- 
riantly on slopes that a man can hardly scale. The almond-tree, above 
all, contributes to the wealth of the country, and the inhabitants 
manufacture large quantities of nougat from the nut, which is ex- 
ported to distant lands, and has well deserved commercial fame. Itis 
known throughout Spain as the turron of Xixona. 

The peasantry of this place and of Alicante are a bright and happy- 
looking race, robust in figure, and graceful in costume. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





SQUIRE BRIMLEY. 


J HEN our old nurse Deborah first entered our grandfather’s ser- 
\ vice, the family at the Manor House consisted of five daughters, 
our great-aunts—Ann, Dorothy, Charlotte, Mabel, and Agatha. Their 
mother had died when they were infants, and their father was then 


| about sixty-five, a gracious, kindly-hearted English gentleman, loving 
| fox-hunting, and hating the French, who were then keeping England in 


constant dread of invasion, and Europe all in a flame. 

Dorothy, Charlotte, and Mabel all married; but Ann, the eldest, re- 
mained single, and became the dear, good, loved, and revered old maid, 
whom my sister Jane says she should like to resemble. 
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There was only one really exciting event in all Aunt Ann’s life of sev- 
enty years, and that I will relate as Deborah told it to us. 


After Miss Agatha’s death, Miss Ann, the eldest and plainest of the 
five sisters, who had been very much attached to Miss Agatha, grew to 
dislike going out as the others did, and kept very much at home. She 
had never been so bright and happy-looking as they were, or rather she 
had always had the lines of what I often thought must have been a 

-great, hidden sorrow, on her brow, and about her mouth. At the end 
of that sorrowful month of watching, she grew still quieter, and the lines 
deepened. 

But that might be grief for her lost sister; and, at any rate, it did 
not become me to pry into my young ladies’ concerns, so I said nothing 
to any one about Miss Ann’s low spirits. She liked to have me about 
her, and, when I had nothing but my needlework to do, which was a 
great deal more in those days when ladies wore such a deal of lace and 
worked frilling than it is now, she would often tell me to sit in her 
room, and she would be in and out and talk to me, sometimes on one 
thing and sometimes on another. . 

One evening, Miss Dorothy, Miss Charlotte, and Miss Mabel, had 
gone to a great ball at one of the neighboring houses; and, the weather 
being bad and the roads rough, they were to sleep there, and come back 
the next day. I was pretty well tired after getting my young ladies 
ready and helping the hair-dresser to powder and dress their hair, and, 
being past five o’clock, I went to lie down on my bed for alittle time 
before suppef. I had not been lying there long, and was in a half doze, 
when I was startled by my door being suddenly opened, and Miss Ann 
looking in. I was on my feet ina moment. She held her hand to her 
lips. 

“Deborah, are you ill?” she said, in an agitated way, and in low 
tones. ‘I have only you to look to!” 

** What is it, Miss Ann?” 

** Hush !”” 

She came quite into the room, shut the door carefully, and then sat 
down on my bed, while I stood and waited for what might come. 

“* Deborah,” she said, still speaking low, “I think you are prudent, 
and I know you are faithful. I have something to tell you which will 
require both qualities. You never knew that I have a brother?” 

I was very much surprised ; for, though I had heard some gossip 
about “‘ a young squire,’’ I had never given it any heed, and indeed L 
had forgotten it, so I only said, ‘‘ No, miss, I never knew.” 

“Well, unhappily my brother offended my father by going abroad 
and marrying a French lady. It happened eleven years ago, and we 
have never seen him since. He has sent a servant over from Paris, who 
arrived here this afternoon with a letter to tell me that affairs are so 
threatening in France, that he is going immediately to send his wife and 
son to England. He asks me if my father will receive her, and I fear— 
I know he will not. And yet I cannot bear to think she should be ex- 
posed to such danger as she will doubtless encounter if she remains in 
France. I am distracted. Deborah, do you think she and her boy 
could come to your uncle’s till I can break the news to my father?” 

** Yes, surely, miss,” I answered. ‘Poor lady! I have heard tell 
that French ladies can’t do without a great deal of dancing and gayety, 
and she won’t get much of that; but maybe she’ll be too glad to be safe 
in England to heed it, miss?” 

“Oh yes, Deborah, you need not fear; and, from all I know, she is 
quiet and sweet and good, and will be very happy with her boy. I will 
write them speedily, for the messenger must get back to Paris as soon 
as possible, and you must go and prepare your uncle; and warn—oh no, 
there is no need, since even you had never heard the miserable secret 
he knows so well. I knowI may trust you,’’ and she took my hand 
and wrung it hard. I had never seen her so moved. As she got up 
hurriedly from the-bed, I heard her say, half to herself, “‘ I trust I am 
doing right. God help me! I hope it is not wrong.” 

“ Wrong!’ I could not help speaking out then. 

“ No, miss,” I said, boldly ; ‘‘ it can’t be wrong to help one’s own 
kith and kin, or to help any one, for the matter of that, who is in dan- 
ger. It would be more wrong, to my mind, if you were to leave them 
to those murderous Frenchmen the papers are so full of. 
be a sin; it never can be one to help those that need help.” 

Miss Ann turned and looked at me rather surprised, and I thought 
she might be angry at my bold speaking, though I couldn’t have helped 
it if she had been angry ten times over; but she said, ‘‘ God bless you, 
Deborah ; I think you are right, but my father must not know—at least, 
not now. Go, there’s a good girl, as soon as you can.” 

As I opened the door for her, she passed her hand over her eyes and 
face, as if to clear from them the traces of doubt and anxiety; and the 
lines I spoke of looked deeper than ever. I knew the reason of them 
now. 





littered with golden-brown leaves from the beeches which drooped 
over it;.for the enclosed ground to the left was part of the Manor- 
House grounds, and was planted with noble old beech-trees, which had 
flourished there, so people said, for hundreds of years. The wind blew 
among the branches with a mournful sound, and it was getting dark as 
I walked quickly down the hill; but I had too much to think of to feel 
melancholy, and my thoughts ran on pretty nearly as fast as my legs 
did when I came to the level ground. 

It seemed so strange that 1 had never heard of my master’s son! 
How well the servants and village people must have kept the secret, if 
they knew it! More from fear of the squire’s anger than from any 
thing else, I suspected, for he was always a hasty gentleman, and his 
anger would be very sharp while it lasted. Then I fell to wondering 
what the poor French lady would be like. It makes me laugh now to 
remember the odd fancies I had about her, but I knew no better at the 
time. 

I had never seen a foreigner—they were not plentiful in England 
then—and I was not at all clear that she would even have a white skin. 
Then, as for food, instead of good beef and mutton, or the great plum- 
puddings, the savory pies, and the fine, rich custards of the Hall, she 
was, no doubt, accustomed to frogs, and to what our cook called “ kick- 
shaws ;’’ nasty, unwholesome things, no doubt. Iwas thinking deeply 
about the supply of frogs in Uncle Roger’s ponds, and the way they 
should be caught and cooked, when I found myself at home. 

Uncle Roger was at the door with his pipe when I arrived, out of 
breath with quick walking, and unable to say a word at first in reply to 
his astonished questions. 

““ Why, Deb, what’s the matter? 
at the Hall?”’ 

* No, not exactly,”’ I gasped out; and then sat for two full minutes 
to recover myself, while Uncle Roger puffed at his pipe, and looked at 
me with eyes growing rounder and rounder, till I was able to say, “ I’m 
come to get the rooms ready Miss Agatha used to occupy, uncle. Miss 
Ann begged me to do so. She is in great trouble, for the young squire’s 
wife is coming over here, or she’ll be murdered by the Frenchmen.” 

“ The young squire’s wife !’’ repeated Uncle Roger, very slowly, his 
eyes growing wider, if possible, than before. ‘So you know that! 
How women tattle!” 

“Oh, uncle, Miss Ann told me herself; I never heard a word before, 
and I wouldn’t tattle for the world. She said she knew she could trust 
me.” 

“ Well, well, then,” said Uncle Roger, looking pleased as I said that, 
in spite of gruff words, ‘don’t begin now; walls have ears;’’ and he 
shut the door. ‘* When is she coming ?”’ 

“In a day or two. Miss Ann could not rightly say, because of the 
danger of travelling ; but the messenger who brought the letter from 
the young—”’ 

‘* Hush!” said my uncle, rapping his pipe on the table to empty the 
ashes, and putting it in his pocket ; ‘‘no need to name him. It will do 
no good, and it may do harm. The messenger?” 

“ Went just now,” I whispered. ‘* May not I ask what his name is, 
uncle ?”” 

‘Well, there’s not any law against it that I know of,” said my uncle, 
his face relaxing into a smile; ‘‘and you’]l get to know somehow if I 
don’t tell you, I suppose. It’s Herbert—Master Herbert—who’s half 
broke his father’s heart, and quite broke his mother’s.” 

“Oh, uncle?” I cried. 

‘“‘Tt’s truth,” he said, in a low, sad voice. ‘She never held up her 
head after the squire found out what he had done, and cast him off. 
But come—I’ll go with you to the house, and-talk to Miss Ann.” 

I was glad of Uncle Roger’s company, for it had grown quite dark, 
and the road, as I have said, was Jonesome. As we went, I could not 
help puzzling and wondering to myself why the squire should be so 
angry with Master Herbert, and could come to no conclusion. There 
was no law that I ever heard of against marrying foreigners for them 
who liked it; and Miss Ann had said she was good and gentle. Miss 
Ann was not angry. She was grieved and pitiful. At last I asked tim- 


Quick, lass! Is any thing wrong 


| idly, for I was almost afraid of the subject by this time, “ Uncle Roger, 


That would | 


why was the squire so angry?” 

‘* Well,” said he, “‘ twasn’t likely that the squire would like to see a 
lot of French people at the house, and to know that they who lived there 
would be half-foreign-like when he was dead and gone. These foreign- 


| ers have strange, outlandish ways, I’ve heard tell ; and though the young 


I was soon on my way home. It was a lonesome bit of road, but as | 


pretty as any you could find in England, and one I loved well to walk, 
winter or summer. It was drawing toward spring then, but the road, 


which wound for a quarter of a mile down the side of a hill, was still ! 


lady might be all well enough, she would have got relations, of course. 
But the worst of it is, that she’s a Papist.”’ 

“Oh, poor thing! How dreadful!” 

“ Ay,” said my uncle, tramping on, “that’s where it was; she might 
as well have been a heathen, pretty nigh. That’s what angered the 
squire so, and hurt the mistress. Not, mind you, that I’m saying the 
squire’s in the right now. Let by-gones be by-gones, J say ; and it’s her 
bringing up and not her fault, poor thing. Maybe she’d have turned, 
and made a right good English Protestant after all, if she had been 
brought over here.” 
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«It was very wrong of the squire,” I said, decidedly, for I was al- 
ways a terrible hand at speaking my mind when I was a girl, and I was 
frightened a moment afterward at the sound of my own words. 

**You’re quite out there, Deb, if that’s your thought,” said uncle, an- 
grily. ** There’s nothing to hinder the squire from doing what he likes 
with his own flesh and blood that I know on; and you’d better keep a 
straighter tongue in your head if you want to stay at the House, I’m 
thinking.” 

[ didn’t dare say another word after that, though my mind was not 
one whit altered. It was a strange fancy, but as Uncle Roger tramped 
on over a heap of dead beech-leaves—crushing some, and kicking others 
out right and left with his heavy boots—the thought would come into 
my head that he was thinking of Frenchmen and Papists, and wishing 
it was as easy to tread them under foot as the poor brown leaves. 


Late dinners had not come into fashion then, and, when Uncle Roger 
and I reached the house, Miss Ann was at supper with her father in the 
small brown parlor. I knew she would ask if I had come back when 
the meal was over and the squire asleep, for he often slept most part of 
the evenings, especially after a long day’s shooting or hunting; so I left 
Unele Roger in the servants’ hall and ran up-stairs, that I might be 
within call. In about half an hour Miss Ann came into her room, and 
started violently when she saw me. 

Deborah! I thought you were gone this long time.” 

I told her I had been home, and that Uncle Roger had stepped up to 
speak to her. ‘‘ Where will you see him, miss?” I added. 

** Show him into the dining-parlor,” said she; “and let no one come 
in, Deborah ;’’ and she came slowly down-stairs after me, looking very 
pale, went.into the dining-parlor, and shut the door, while I went for 
Uncle Roger. I never knew what passed between them in the half-hour 
they were together; I only know that Miss Ann’s face, when she came 
out of the room, looked much brighter and more hopeful than it had 
done when she went in; but Uncle Roger, on the contrary, looked 
troubled and even angry. He never spoke a word as I walked back with 
him (for I was to go and see about preparing the rooms), but I heard 
him muttering to himself after we had got home, and I was bustling 
about the kitchen, and once I thought I caught the words, “‘ The squire’s 
in the wrong, after all,’’ but I could not feel quite sure, after what he 
had said to me. 

For the next four days I was at home putting every thing into order, 
not without a sore heart, and some tears, with thinking of dear Miss 
Agatha, and the last time I had done the same thing. I looked out the 
best curtains and chair-covers, blue chintz, with a primrose border, 
which Miss Agatha used to admire so much; and I washed the white 
dimity bed-furniture with the ball fringe, and put it all up myself. Then 
I rubbed up the little oak table which stood in the corner of the sitting- 
room until it shone like glass, and set out upon it the tiny cups and 
saucers, no bigger than doll’s things, which Uncle Ned, who had been a 
sailor and was dead, brought home from some strange country he had 
visited ; and lastly, I bethought me of some old pictures which had long 
lain in a press in the store-closet, and rummaged them out and got Un- 
ele Roger to hang them on the walls of the bedroom, that it might look 
cheerful, for it was all oak, and not gayly papered like the parlor. There 
was one of a ship in full sail, with the name the Merry Andrew under- 
neath ; and two smaller ones in black varnished frames, of a soldier and 
a sailor, each looking very trim and smart, and I thought them pretty 
enough then, though I think now their waists were too small, and their 
cheeks too highly colored to be natural. But the best picture of all was 
a painting of a lady in a straw hat, with long auburn curls hanging from 
under it, a white satin gown, and a necklace of pearls in her hand tied 
with a blue ribbon. It had been given to my uncle years before as part 
payment of a bad debt, and I believe people who understood such 
things said it was very valuable. Certainly when I had got Uncle Roger 
to put it up over the mantle-shelf I could searcely take my eyes off the 
lovely face of the lady, and I thought I could have picked off the pearls 
from the picture with my hand. 

Well, to make my story shorter, a week after every thing had been 
made ready, and I had put lavender among all the linen, and lighted a 
fire in both rooms, making believe to Betty, my uncle’s servant-girl, 
that he expected some relations from London, the travellers arrived. I 
remember the day as if it had been yesterday. It was past the middle 
of February, the 19th, I think, and it had been cloudy and chill. After 
my dinner I put on my bonnet, as I did now every day, and got ready 
to go down to Uncle Roger’s. I had a kind of feeling that something 
would happen that day, though we had so often been disappointed, and 
Miss Ann—who told me the papers were full of the horrors that were 
happening in France, and the way people were stopped and put in prison 
if they tried to get away to England, or any other safe country—was 
looking paler and thinner and graver than ever. 

I was just passing through the garden to the little back gate which 
opened out among the beeches, when I heard my name called, and look- 
ing back saw Miss Dorothy coming after me. 











him. 


“Why, Deb,” said she, good-humored like, “‘ what a gad-about you 
are growing! What is to become of my ruffles that you were to finish 
to-day ?”’ 

“ They’re done, miss,” I said quickly; “ I got up early and finished 
them this morning.” 

“Nay, you need not have done that,” replied she, “‘ but you’re in a 
terrible hurry. I doubt you’ve got a sweetheart in the village.” 

“No, miss, that I haven’t!’’ I said indignantly, but I reddened so 
from vexation at being delayed, that she laughed the more, held up her 
finger, and ran off. 

Well, I got home at last, and when I found every thing as usual, and 
Uncle Roger gone out into the home pasture with his gun, I was quite 
disappointed, I had so fully made up my mind that I should have found 
the French lady arrived. 

I went round the two rooms and dusted them as I did every day, lit 
the fires, and then, with a sudden thought, went into the garden and got 
a great bunch of snow-drops to put in the parlor. I was so restless that I 
could not keep still, and 1 remember I scolded the servant, a raw gap- 
ing girl, for following me about with her eyes instead of minding her 
cheese-making. I spoke too sharply maybe, but you see I was afraid of 
her finding any thing out about the young squire. At last i was forced 
to set off back, but I was so reluctant to lose all hope, that I bade Betty 
keep the fires up in both rooms, and left her the key, thinking I could 
run down again after tea. It had been cold and dull before, but now it 
was still colder and duller. The wind had got up, and I could hear it 
moaning among the branches of the beech-trees, and very seon large, cold 
drops of rain began to fall. I had been loitering, but now I hurried on, 
anxious to reach the Hall before the storm fell. 

I had just got to the bottom of the hill, and was thinking that after 
all I was glad the young lady had not got her first sight of things on 
such a dreary. day, when I heard a sound of horses and a chaise coming 
fast down the road toward me. There was a sharp turn just there, and 
I had hardly time to get out of the way when they turned the corner. I 
saw that the driver could not guide the horses in the least, that they 
were running away, and that the chaise was swaying backward and for- 
ward, and must be overturned in a minute. I clasped’my hands, and 
shut my eyes that I might not see what happened; but I soon opened 
them again, for I heard a child’s scream amidst the kicking of horses 
and the noise of the falling chaise. It had been thrown on its side 
against the steep bank, the horses were plunging violently, and the 
coachman, who had been jerked off his box, lay in the road, half- 
stunned, as I thought then, though I soon found out that he had had too 
much strong ale at his last baiting-place. I ran to the window of the 
chaise, and there was the pale face and large dark eyes of a} young lady 
who was trying to unfasten the door, though her hands shook so that 
she could not find the handle. . 

**T will undo it, miss,’’ I cried. 

“ Thank you; gently, if you please,” said the young lady, in a cu- 

riously slow, quiet tone, for the agitation she was im. ‘‘ My boy is 
hurt.” . 
I opened the door as gently as I could, and there was a boy of about 
nine or ten years old in a dead faint. I made a movement to reach to 
him, and lift him out; but the lady put my arm away, and wit;h both 
hers took him up herself, as if she couldn’t bear that any one else should 
touch him. Somehow, that action of hers, and her half-distrustful look 
when she first saw me, told me who she was. No wonder that she was 
jealous over her child, when he was all that was left to her now ; and no 
wonder either that the very sight of a stranger filled her with dread and 
suspicion, freshly come as she was from a people who were at that time, 
from what I could gather, nothing more or less than mad savages. Of 
course, the thought darted into my mind as quick as lightning, and I 
didn’t stop then to think why it came, for the horses were struggling so 
much I thought the chaise would be kicked to pieces. With some dif- 
ficulty, I got the lady out, with her burden in her arms, and then looked 
at the coachman, who began to move, and at last sat up and stared about 
him. 

“ Cut the traces ; or, if you can’t, lend me a knife! ”’ I cried. 

He got up at that, for the fall and the fright had partly sobered him, 
and set himself to work to free the struggling brutes, while I turned 
again to the child. 

“Let me carry him, madame,” I said, dropping a courtesy. ‘Iam 
very strong, and the house where you are going is only half a mile 
farther down the road.” 

She looked at me wistfully. “I am going to one Master Roger 
Standish,” she said, in very good English, but still in the same slow 
way, pronouncing every word more than an Englishwoman would. 

‘* He is my uncle, madame ; and I have got rooms ready and aired 
for you this long time. I am so thankful you are come!” 

She answered nothing to this. I think she was half stupefied with 
grief, and fright, and fatigue; but she let me take the little boy, who 
was far too heavy for her to carry, and began to walk on, while I took 
off my shawl, for it was now raining heavily, and wrapped it round 
I also went to the coachman, who had released the horses, and 
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was trying in vain to lift the chaise upright with a stiff shoulder and a 

broken head, told him I would send up one of the farming men to help 
him, borrowed the cape of his greatcoat for the lady, and so we set off, 
I carrying the poor little boy, who still remained insensible. When we 
got to the house, I saw Uncle Roger, to my great joy, in the yard, and 
called to him. He came, looking very much astonished at first; but, 
when I asked him to go and see after the driyer of the post-chaise, and 
bring him down home, he understood in a moment. It was never his 
way to say much, and he was quite silent as he went before us into the 
kitchen ; but then he took off his cap, and made a bow that would have 
become the squire himself, as he said, in a low voice which trembled a 
little, I thought, ‘“‘ You’re heartily welcome, madame, for the sake of 
Master Herbert,” and she gave him her hand so prettily, and tried to 
smile. Then he left us, and I saw him striding along alone up the road 
where the post-chaise lay. 

The first thing I did was to pull the patch-work cushion from Uncle 
Roger’s chair, and lay the child on it, and then to run for water and a 
cordial, and to tell Betty they were travellers who had met with an ac- 
cident and must be lodged for the night. I was quite thankful I could 
explain their arrival so easily, for I had been much troubled about that 
part of the plan, and loth to trust Betty, who, though a good, honest 
girl, was terribly fond of gossiping. I bade her get hot water and make 
up the bed, and then hurried into the kitchen. The lady was kneeling 
on the floor over the child as I entered, murmuring words which I could 
not understand in a soft, cooing voice, parting off the wet hair from his 
forehead, and holding his little hands to her lips. He was beginning to 
revive, and, by the time I had sprinkled his face with vinegar, and got 
a spoonful of cordial water into his mouth, I saw the color come faintly 
into his cheeks, and presently he opened his eyes, and said, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma!” 

To my surprise, she burst into tears, and, seizing hold of my hands, 
kissed them over and over again. Poor thing! The trouble and fright 
she had undergone had quite unsettled her spirits. 

Before I was able to compose her, the little boy had quite recovered, 
and was asking where they were, and how they got there, and a host of 
questions, all in good English 

“You are safe! Ah, my God, you are safe!” cried his mother, 
throwing her arms round him with a shudder. 

Betty now came in to say that every thing was ready, and I conducted 
them up-stairs. ‘‘ What a pretty house!’ chattered the boy, as he 
went ; “and are we to live here till papa comes?” and then he suddenly 
went pale again, and I held out my hand for fear he should fall. He 
would not take it, but came close to me and said, in a whisper, “I hurt 
my back when the carriage fell down; but papa said I was to be brave, 
and to comfort mamma, and so I will.” 

When we got into the parlor, I thought it looked very pretty and 
comfortable, and I hoped the poor young lady would think so too. The 
logs on the hearth crackled with a pleasant, friendly sound, and the fire- 
light shone upon the oak panelling of the walls and the tea-things in the 
corner. Two deep-backed arm-chairs were drawn up on each side of the 
hearth, and through the open door there was a peep at the white bed 
and flowered chintz curtains in the room beyond. I glanced at the lady’s 
face, and was thoughtless enough to feel hurt because she seemed scarcely 
to see any of the things I have mentioned, but looked very sad and quiet. 
I drew one of the large chairs closer to the fire, and asked her tosit down, 
which she did, taking her boy on her lap, while I knelt before her and 
took off her wet shoes. When she had taken off her bonnet, and I could 
look at her more clearly, I saw that she was about twenty-six years old. 
She was very short and small, and her face was pale and sweet, and 
lighted by large and very dark eyes. Her hair was dark, and not pow- 
dered as nearly every one then wore it in England, but drawn quite off 
her forehead to the back of her head, where it fell in natural curls. She 
was not nearly so pretty as my Miss Agatha with her golden hair and 
pink-and-white skin ; but yet there was something in her face you could 
not help thinking about again and again. She had suffered very much 
—poor thing!—and that always makes a face worth looking at; and, 
perhaps, as I was young, it struck me more than it would now, and yet 
I have heard Miss Ann say the same. 

Anyhow, she was quite different from most people, and had a way 
of saying and doing things which made you feel as if nobody else had 
ever said or done the same thing half so well. 

The boy, who was named Herbert after his father, was a pretty boy, 
with eyes like his mother’s, and slight for his age, but not a bit like her 
in other ways. He had a quiet, determined look in his face, which was 
not like what I had ever seen in a child’s before. As I set about laying 
out the tea-things, he sat gazing at me in a grave, steady way, that made 
me feel actually shy, though he was such a child; and I was quite re- 
lieved when I heard Uncle Roger and the post-boy in the kitchen, and 
Unele Roger calling me. 

I went down-stairs to him, and found Betty giving the driver some 
ointment for his head, and taking occasion to chatter to him, of course. 
I soon stopped her by bidding her go up-stairs with candles, and then I 





‘“*T have but French money,” said the poor lady, in a tremulous voice, 
when she understood what I wanted. ‘‘ Herbert—my husband could 
not give me any English. See! I have only this,” holding up some 
small silver coins I could make nothing of. 

She looked so distressed, that I said, “ Never mind, madame; my 
uncle will pay the man,” and went down-stairs again. 

** Plague on me for a thoughtless, blundering fellow!” cried Uncle 
Roger, when I told him of it. “‘I might have thought of this.” He 
soon settled the matter with the post-boy, who was sober enough now ; 
and, after seeing him drive away, he told me he was going for Miss Ann, 
and, calling the dogs, set off, leaving me with the travellers on my 
hands, feeling rather strange, but glad at heart that the poor things had 
got safely to England at last. 

I went up-stairs to lay the tea; and the room looked more cheerful 
now, for I had shut out the dim, rainy light, and lighted candles. Ma- 
dame was seated before the fire, looking into the blaze; but I’m sure 
her eyes saw very far beyond it—out and away to Paris, most likely, 
amid fighting men and women, and pale, seared faces, and firing and 
blood. She never looked up as I came in, never even noticed the ab- 
sence of the little boy, who had slipped into the bedroom, and was 
gazing intently at my favorite picture. I went up to him, and asked 
him how he liked it. His answer was a strange one; or rather, it was 
not an answer, but a question. 

** How much money would she get for her pearls, I wonder?” 

I was so astonished that I only stared at him, and did not answer}; 
but he fixed his eyes on my face, and gravely repeated the question. 

“T know nothing about pearls, sir,” I said at last; “‘and it was not 
likely she would want to sell them—such a grand, beautiful lady.” 

“ But grand, beautiful ladies do want to scll pearls sometimes,” per- 
sisted he. ‘* Mamma did, and she is a lady, and a beautiful lady too, 
though I don’t cali-her grand exactly ;”’ and he looked in my face as if 
to ask my opinion. 

**She is beautiful, sir, beyond a doubt.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, thoughtfully, ‘‘ and she sold all her pearls to 
try and get some money, but they were not quite so large as those,’’ 
pointing to the picture. 

‘She must want her tea now,” 1 said, ‘‘and so must you. I am 
going to get some for you, and fry some eggs.” 

‘* Mamma doesn’t like tea; she only drinks coffee. Papa wants her 
to like it, but she doesn’t, though sometimes she pretends, you know.’ 
As he said this, a wonderfully arch smile broke like a sunbeam over 
the little grave face, and gave me a sudden sense of relief from op- 
pression. 

* Oh, I have coffee for her,”’ I said, gayly. ‘‘ Miss Ann told me of 
that.” 

**Who is Miss Ann? Is she Aunt Ann?” 

‘** Yes, sir; she will come and see your mamma, I hope, very soon; 
and you will love her, I know. Will you come into the parlor?”’ 

* Yes,” he said, rather wearily, and all trace of the sudden, childlike 
smile was gone; ‘‘ but I don’t want any coffee. I would rather go to 
bed.” 

** You shall then, sir. Directly, if you like.” 

** No,”’ he said; ‘‘I forgot. I will come. Mademoiselle,’’? and he 
seized hold of my gown in his earnestness,,*‘ don’t say that i am tired! 
I shall sit up till mamma goes to bed. Papa alwaysdid. She is fright- 
ened sometimes now, when she is alone ; and she weeps—oh, so much !” 
and the boy held up his little hands. 

*¢ But I will stay with her; she shan’t be alone. There is nothing 
to fear here. You had better go to bed if you are tired.” 

“T am tired,” said the little fellow, rather piteously. ‘ But no, I 
won’t go to bed,’ and he staggered the same minute and fell against 
me. Poor little man! he was tired indeed; nay, I was sorely afraid it 
was something more, for I remembered how he had talked of his back 
hurting him as he came up-stairs, and my mind misgave me. 

I shut the door into the next room, and laid him on the bed. He 
soon came to himself, but did not seem to know where he was, and said 
something to me in what I took to be French, for I could not under- 
stand it. 

He let me undress him‘and put him. to bed; and when I told him 
that his mother would come and sleep with him, he seemed to under- 
stand, and lay quite still. I was not comfortable about him, but I 
thought I would wait for Uncle Roger before doing any thing more, soI 
went back into the parlor, and there was the poor lady still sitting where 
I had left her. I thought if I spoke to her it would rouse her, so I said, 
“T will bring coffee in a few minutes; madame. Uncle Roger has gone 
up to the house for Miss Ann.” 

“Ann!” she repeated. “Do you think she will come tome? Will 

they let her ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, madame, I am quite sure she will come; but you will be 

better when you have had something. I will get the supper.” 

Now, in spite of my anxiety about Master Herbert, and my pity for 

the poor lady, and my strange feelings altogether, I remember 1 was 





found that he wanted his money, and I had to run up after her to ask for it. 





more intent upon that supper than I can say. 
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The one thought that was uppermost with me as I went down to see 
about it was, that I was very glad Betty had baked that morning. To 
be sure, what trifles come into our minds, and dwell there too, when we 
are, maybe, anxious and distressed about graver matters. 


It. 


Alas for my supper! It was hardly touched. Ihad taken it away, 
and was carefully putting aside some coffee and eatables, in case the 
little boy awoke, when I heard Rover’s bark, and knew that Uncle 
Roger was coming, and Miss Ann, I hoped, with him. I ran to the door, 
but it was raining now so heavily that 1 could see nothing but the glim- 
mer of Uncle Roger’s lantern, still some distance off. I had nearly shut 
the door again, when Rover rushed through the opening, and almost 
threw me down, and then pushed his great wet nose into my hand by 
way of apology before he went to his mat in the chimney corner. When 
I saw how wet he was, and heard the rain splashing on the tiles of the 
porch, I almost hoped Miss Ann would not come; but Uncle Roger 
halloed, I opened the door once more, and there she was. 

I drew her to the fire, and began to take off her wet things, but she 
did not seem to notice them ; she only kept repeating: ‘*‘ Where is she ? 
where is she?” in an agitated way, and would hardly let me do what 
was necessary. I took her up-stairs and opened the parlor door; I saw 
madame start up and hold out her hands; I heard Miss Ann say as she 
went forward, ‘ My sister!’ and then I shut the door, and went down- 
stairs, my eyes misty with tears. 

There followed as anxious and dreary a month as I ever remem- 
ber to have experienced in my life. The anxiety came from the ill- 
ness of poor little Master Herbert, and the dreariness from the pale, 
woe-begone face of his mother, from the rain which fell incessantly, 
and from the necessity there was that Miss Ann should come but 
seldom, and then in fear, lest her motives for coming should be dis- 
covered, 

It was a strange state of things, and as sad as it was strange. 
There was the squire, as kind-hearted a gentleman in the main as 
could be in England—I would never have you, his great-granddaugh- 
ters, think otherwise—and yet he was living close to the house where 
his only son’s wife was tending her sick child, his grandson, and he 
knew nothing of it, and no one dared to tell him! There, too, were the 
young ladies, good, amiable, and true-hearted; yet the younger ones 
barely knew that they had a brother, much less that he was in danger, 
and that his child was wellnigh dying so near to the old Hall. 

I was constantly occupied in nursing Master Herbert, and, of course, 
my absence had to be accounted for, which was easily done. No one 
need know that the travellers who had been overturned so close to my 
uncle’s were any thing more than strangers in name as well as in deed. 
The lady was known to be French, and she went by the name of “‘ Ma- 
dame,’* both in the houshold and out of it. So far there was no diffi- 
culty, but presently the squire heard of the accident. Miss Ann told 
him purposely, to prepare him for the truth, and rode down to inquire 
after the travellers. I told him, in answer to his questions, that the lady 
was too much engaged with her sick child to see any one, and he sent 
up his respects to her, and rode away. By-and-by down comes one of 
the servants from the Hall with a great basket of things—wine, cor- 
dials, jellies, and what not—all for the lady and the little boy ; and she, 
when she knew where they came from, refused to touch so much as one 
glass of wine herself, though she was thankful for them for the child, 
who could not eat a quarter of the things that came daily by the squire’s 
orders. 

It may have been pride—I suppose it was—but I could never bring 
myself to say that I thought it wrong. It was her son’s right, she said 
to Miss Ann one day before me, but for herself she would rather die 
than take so much as a crumb of bread from the squire under false pre- 
tences. The doctor from the nearest town came, and said that Master 
Herbert’s spine had been injured by the fall from the carriage, but 
spoke hopefully of his getting well in time. Ah, that time seemed to 
grow longer and longer! He was very patient and good. He would 
lie for hours with his grave eyes fixed upon the picture of the lady I 
have before told you of. It seemed to have taken his fancy mightily. 


Once he told me that he had had a dream about it, and that the lady | 


walked out of the picture-frame, and, holding out her pearl-necklace, 
offered him a wish for every pearl. He began by wishing that his papa 
might come home, but the lady frowned as she said that could not be, 
he would never see his papa again ; and, withdrawing her pearls, disap- 
peared. I smiled, and told him that dreams meant nothing mostly ; but 
I could see that this one had taken hold of his mind. 

“Don’t tell mamma,” he said, anxiously, ‘‘ she would ery. But, 
mademoiselle, if I should never get well again, what would become of 
her if papa does not‘come back ?” 

To which question I could answer nothing. 
her, indeed! 

A month passed. 
thing blossomed out into beauty and brightness. 


What would become of 


But the weather did 


not appear to have any cheering effect upon poor madame. The only 


The rain ceased at last, the sun shone, and every | 





| 
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difference it made to her was that, whereas, while it rained, she had got 
a habit of going to the window whenever her boy slept and she could 
resolve to leave his bedside, and, gazing up the road, sometimes for 
more than an hour at a time without moving, she would go out-of-doors 
at such times into the garden, and, leaning on the gate, would stand, 
her face turned in the same direction, always looking—looking. 

She had never been seey at such times, as it happened, by any of the 
Hall family ; and very thankful I was, for I had often been greatly trou- 
bled in my mind as to what I should say if they were to come and ask 
me downright questions. So time went on, and summer had fully 
come. 

One day—a balmy day toward the end of June—Master Herbert was. 
better, and I had lifted him, by the doctor’s orders, to the sofa in the 
parlor. He was tired with the exertion, and fell into a doze, holding his 
mother’s hand, but soon woke up, calling, ‘ Papa!’’ Poor lady! the 
little word upset her by its suddenness. She bowed her head over him, 
and sobbed pitifully. I was glad to see her weep, for 1 was sure it was 
a more natural and healthy vent to her sorrows than tearless despon- 
dency. I knew her boy would comfort her better than I could, so I stole 
softly out of the room, and, going into the kitchen, busied myself with 
sundry things which I could not trust to Betty. By-and-by madame 
came down, and, asking me in her pretty, hesitating way to stay by 
Master Herbert, passed out into the garden. I watched her for a few 
moments before I went up-stairs. She had tied a white-lace handker- 
chief over her head, corner-wise, her usually pale cheeks were faintly 
colored from her emotion, and the tears she had shed had set blue rims 
round her eyes, and made them look dreamy and spiritual. She looked 
too fragile to bear any great grief, and I put up a prayer, as I stood 
watching her, that she might not be over-much tried. 

When I got up-stairs, Master Herbert was asleep again; so I took 
my work, and sat down near the open window. I could see the poor 
lady leaning over the gate as usual; but I was presently startled by the 
sight of Miss Dorothy, who walked very fast down the hill, and, stop- 
ping when she saw madame, began to talk eagerly to her. I watched 
anxiously, you may be sure. After a few minutes’ conversation, Miss 
Dorothy put out her hand, unlatched the gate, and came toward the 
house. 

“Do let me see him!” I heard hersay ; “I am so fond of children.” 
She was always a wilful young lady, and I could see she did not intend 
to be thwarted now; but I did not want her to wake Master Herbert for 
all that, so I went down-stairs to prevent her from coming up. 

What was Miss Dorothy like? I will tell you. Though she was the 
youngest of the four remaining sisters, she had more than her full share 
of the family beauty and stature, and was, moreover, very winning, 
with a merry, wilful way no one ever thought of resisting, least of all 
the squire, whose favorite she was. As she stood by the French lady 
at the kitchen-door in her fresh, chintz-muslin gown, with her beautiful 
brown hair tied behind, low in the neck, with a blue ribbon, and her 
complexion heightened by the sun and her own eagerness, there was as 
much difference between them as there is between a glowing rose-bud 
and a drooping lily-bell. She was only nineteen years old, and ma- 
dame was twenty-seven ; but it was not years that had made all that 
difference between them. 

‘* Deb,” said Miss Dorothy, on seeing me, ‘“‘I have come to pay a 
visit to this lady, and to see her poor little boy; she saysI may. I 
don’t know why Ann should have them all to herself.” As she said 
this, she looked at me in an arch, knowing way, that took me quite 
aback. Had she discovered Miss Ann’s secret visits? And, if so, did 
she know or suspect the truth? I said nothing, but only courtesied, 
and, looking at madame, said, ‘‘ The young gentleman is asleep.” 

‘Then I will wait till he wakes ; I have brought him some flowers,” 
replied Miss Dorothy, holding up a bunch ; ‘though, after ali, I don’t 
know but that yourgillyflowers and stocks are quite as pretty, and much 
sweeter than my pansies.” 

“* Ah, how kind you are!” said madame, who was uneasy, I could 
see. ‘I will take them up-stairs, and go and watch till he wakes ;” so 
saying, she went away up-stairs, and Miss Dorothy sat herself down in 
the kitchen to wait. 

‘“« How lovely she is, Deb!’’ were her first words, which surprised 
me, as I thought Miss Dorothy herself the more comely of the two— 
‘have you not lost your heart to her?” 

‘“*T hope not, miss,” I replied ; “‘ I suppose it would be a sin to de 
that to a Papist.’’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” was her answer; “if it is a sin, I have com- 
mitted it. Is the child like her?” 

“No, miss,” I said; and then my foolish tongue blurted out: “‘ Un- 
cle Roger says he’s more like his father.” I felt crazy when the 
words were out, and could have beaten myself, but it was too late. 

“His father! Uncle Roger!’’ repeated Miss Dorothy, getting up 
from her chair. ‘“‘ Whois he? What does Uncle Roger know? What 
can you mean ?”’ 

Iwas dumb. As she stood there, I, self-convicted, looking at her, 
could tell the very moment when the truth flashed into her mind. At 
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first, she was utterly puzzled; then I saw a flush creep into her face ; 
gradually it grew hotter and deeper, and her eyes flashed at me almost 
fiercely. 

“T know—I see it all,’ she broke out, ‘and Ann knows it; how 
cruel she has been! ”’ 

“No, not Miss Ann,”’ I said, afraid of uttering a word more, lest I 
should do further mischief, and still ignorant of how much she had 
really guessed ; ‘‘ not Miss Ann!” 

“To think,” she went on, not heeding me, but looking piteously at 
the door where madame had disappeared—“‘ to think of our being so 
near, and so well and happy, while my brother’s wife and child are ill 
and miserable! For I knowI have a brother, Deb, though I never saw 
him that I can remember, and no one dares talk of him now. Where is 
he?” 

I was forced to answer now. “In Paris, miss, I am afraid.” 

She gave a cry. ‘“‘Paris! Oh, my God! and she has left him 
there ?”’ 

“She was obliged to come; her life was not safe, nor Master Her- 
bert’s.”’ 

“Herbert, Herbert,”’ she murmured ; *‘ yes, that is his name. Ah, 
Deborah, how sad and strange that I have never called him by it!” 
She started up again impetuously, ‘“‘ Let me go and seethem. What am 
I waiting here for, when I have a sister up-stairs ?”’ 

But I stood between her and the door. ‘ Miss Dorothy,” I said, “I 
have done mischief already by my over-hasty tongue, and you will do 
more, unless you will be patient, and let me tell Miss Ann before you go 
up. Think how much depends on how the squire takes it when he 
knows ; and Betty is about, and might get scent of the matter if you 
were to go up now, and then the village tongues would be all wagging. 
Oh, miss, do be ruled by me! ”’ 

Miss Dorothy waz moved by my anxiety. ‘I will go to my father at 
once,” she said, in quite a stately way; “it is not fitting he should be 
kept in ignorance of this. I wonder at Roger, and at Ann too. I am 
not afraid that my father will do any thing but what is right and proper. 
I shall go this instant.”” She tied on her hat, and walked out of the 
house with the air and step of a queen. I had not thought it in her. 
When she was gone, I sat down to consider; and, though I was rueful 
at the thought of having “ tattled,” as Uncle Roger would say—I, who 
had been something over-boastful of being trusted—I could not but 
think Miss Dorothy was right, and that the squire ought to know the 
truth. Miss Ann was more of the timid sort than her sisters, and had 
perhaps misjudged matters in keeping them so secret. One thing was 
certain, I must confess to her; and, as soon as the milking was done, 
and the milk-pans set, and I had taken supper up-stairs, and put Mas- 
ter Herbert back to bed, I set out to walk to the Hall, and tell my tale. 
I felt very much humbled. The last time I had walked that road my 
foolish heart had been swelling with pride at having such a secret to 
keep ; and, if any one had told me I should betray it, I should have 
flouted the notion. Now, I could hardly help crying, as I tried to ima- 
gine what Miss Ann’s looks would be when she heard of my thought- 
lessness. I was so intent on my own bitter reflections that I saw and 
heard nothing till I was brought to a standstill by the sound of Miss 
Ann’s voice close upon me. 

“ Why, Deb,”’ she said, “a penny for your thoughts! You were all 
but guing into the hedge a moment ago, and now you were very nearly 
knocking me down.” 

I gave a violent start, and felt the blood rush to my face. 

“Nay, Deborah, there is something the matter,” said Miss Ann, 
changing her tone; “ what is it? Nothing wrong at the farm, I hope! 
Speak girl !” 

** No, nothing wrong in the way you mean, miss; only that I have 
been a fool,’’ I said. 

“Ts that all?’ said Miss Ann, with a smile of relief; “you fright- 
ened me, Deb.” 

“Oh, don’t smile at me! I don’t deserve it!’’ Icried; and then I 
told her all. 

She heaved a long sigh after I had done speaking, and said, half to 
herself, “‘I was trying to prepare him only yesterday, and the bare 
name—’”’ Then she broke off, and, turning to me, went on without a 
spark of anger—‘* There’s no denying that you have been thoughtless, 
Deborah ; but I can’t blame you, for you are sorry enough, I see. God 
knows the wretched secret has pressed upon me more heavily than I 
could bear at times; and, perhaps, it is as well it should be shared. 
Dorothy is, maybe, right.’” She fell into thought for a few moments, 
and then resumed: ‘‘ Therefore don’t look so wretched, Deborah ; I for- 
give you heartily. Now your confession is ended, come back with me, 
for I was coming tosee my sister and little Herbert.”” Ah, how lovingly 
she lingered on that name, which she had been debarred from uttering, 
except in her prayers, for so long! é 

Her kindness made me feel doubly sorry for what I lad done, and 
so did her hasty steps, and the flush on her usually pale cheeks ; for I 
knew they betokened nervous excitement which she often suffered from 
now, and whiclf was telling om her health. She remained longer than 





usual up-stairs, and when she came down it was growing dusk, and Uncle 
Roger had come home, and was taking his pipe in the garden. I offered 
to walk back with her, but she refused ; and then, as if fearing how I 
might interpret her refusal, she turned back at the door and took my 
hand. ‘‘ God bless you, Deborah,” she said; “ you are a faithful girl; 
don’t be down-hearted. There is One above who orders all things ;” 
and so she left me, much comforted, and feeling as if I could have kissed 
the hem of her gown. I could not rest, however, until I had told Uncle 
Roger; so I went out to him among the flower-borders. He was smok- 
ing, and did not seem in a humor to talk; soI went and put my arm in 
his silently. Wetook three turns up and down along the turf walk bor- 
dered with thrift, before he spoke a word, and I had not found courage 
to begin, when he stopped opposite the great mulberry-tree which stood 
by itself at the end of the path, and said, ‘‘ How Master Herbert loved 
mulberries! Deb, I’ve been thinking and thinking, and I can’t stand it 
any longer; I must have it out with the squire!” 

“* Have what out, uncle?” I asked. 

“Why,” said my uncle, slowly beginning to refill his pipe, ‘I must 
tell him about ¢hem,’’ and he jerked his hand toward the parlor- win- 
dow. ‘Miss Ann is for waiting a bit longer, and of course I should 
do nothing without her ; but women are mostly for waiting,” said Uncle 
Roger, who, though he thought a great deal of the Hall young ladies, 
had very little opinion of the judgment of any created woman. 

“*T don’t know what you will say to me, then,” I said boldly, now it 
came to the point, “ for I let it out to Miss Dorothy this afternoon, or at 
least she guessed it from a stray word of mine, and she was all for tell- 
ing the squire that minute. I doubt she has done it before now.” 

“* God be thanke ! ”’ ejaculated Uncle Roger, and took a fourth turn 
without saying another word. 

I was vastly relieved, 

“Then you are not angry with me, uncle? I feared you would be.” 

“You, Deb? I had forgotten you. No. I always said no woman 
could keep a secret for long; but the women can’t help it, I suppose; ” 
and with that Uncle Roger walked into the kitchen to finish his pipe, 
and I remained in the garden fora few minutes before going to get him 
his night draught of ale, thinking; and my thoughts were dreary. It 
was a fair evening, and the sun had gone down in a flush of purple, and 
amber, and violet. The trees round were whispering with that faint, 
bushing sound which, when I was a girl, always made me fancy fool- 
ishly that they had a hidden, conscious life which woke up at twilight. 
This fancy was augmented, perhaps, by the ghostly gloom they shed 
around them, making the flowers pale by contrast, and the tall, white 
lilies look like a procession of veiled nuns. The silence was so com- 
plete, but for this subdued tree-murmur, that the sudden sound of the 
house-dog dragging his chain, as he turned in the kennel, startled me 
exceedingly. The fact is, I had been giving way to doubting and faith- 
less thoughts, and that makes people superstitious. “All is going 
wrong,” I had said to myself, when in fact I ought to have said, “ All 
will be sure to go right.’’ I had looked at the trees, and imagined that 
the shadow they cast upon the ground at my feet was not darker than 
the shadow that lay over the fortunes of the young squire, his wife, and 
son ; but I forgot that, when the sun was high in the heavens again, the 
tree-shadows would no longer be there, and I forgot, too, that there was 
a Hand holding the thread which seemed in such a tangle, and would 
one day reduce it to perfect order—if not in this world, why then in the 
next. 

The sudden noise of the chain broke the train of my ideas, and, look- 
ing up, I saw one or two stars shining faintly in the summer sky. They 
carried my thoughts beyond the earth. I do not quite know how it 
was, but when I went into the house it was with a deep sense of inner 
peace in the assurance that He who watched over Israel was watching 
over both hall and farm, and that He never slumbered nor slept. 


Iv. 


The next morning little Herbert was very ill. He lay like a broken 
flower, so fecble that he could hardly lift his head from the pillow, and 
with such a wandering look in his eyes that we sent for the doctor in 
terrified haste. When he came and had looked at the patient, he smiled 
at the poor, pale mother, but shook his head when he met my eye. 
“The hurt in the spine has gone to the brain,” he said, when I followed 
him down-stairs. ‘‘I expected it. He will never speak again. Can 
you bear to tell his mother?” 

“Oh, no, no! ”’ I said, bursting into tears. 

“ Who is to do it?’ he said, a little huskily. 

I shook my head. What a new, dreadful trouble this was ! 

“The squire—” began the doctor, but I had found words now. 

“ How long will it be? the end, I mean,” I asked. 

‘“‘ He may go off suddenly in convulsions, or he may linger on for 
some weeks. I cannot tell.” 

“ Which is most likely?” 

“The first. I will look in again, if I can, this evening when I 





come from Sheep’s Farm. God help us, there is trouble enough in 
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the world. The poor woman there will die, and there are eight chil- 
dren.” 

I heard the words, but hardly heeded them, though at any other 
time they would have given me pain enough. I threw the hood of my 
cloak over my head, and, as the doctor rode off, made the best of my 
way up to the Hall to see Miss Ann. She was not at home, nor the 
squire, nor Miss Dorothy, and I set off home again half distraught. AsI 
hurried down the hill, just at the turn of the road where I had first seen 
madame, I met a young man walking up it. His face was eager and 
haggard, and his dress had something. peculiar and out of date about it ; 
but my mind was so preoccupied that I should not have noticed him 
much if he had not addressed me. 

“ My good girl,” he said, “‘can you tell me if Squire Brimley is at 
home?”’’ He spoke hurriedly, as if he were out of breath, and yet he 
was walking quite slowly. 

I told him no; and, even in my hurry, I noticed a wistful look in his 
eyes, and a movement of his lips, as if he were anxious to say something 
more, which made me hesitate to pass on and leave him; and at last I 
said: *‘ Do you know the way to the Hall, sir ?”’ 

He smiled a little. “Ithink I do,” he said. ‘‘Is there any one at 
home ?—one of the young ladies, for instance ?”’ I did not quite like 
this question from a stranger; so I answered shortly that I did not 
know, that I must make haste back to the farm, where I was wanted to 
attend upon a lady andadying child. He grew suddenly pale, and 
staggered back against the bank, and then—I knew him! I had been 
blind not to recognize the keen blue eye of the Brimley family, and the 
firm, sweet mouth I had so often admired in the little dying child at 
home. ‘“ Dying!” was the only word he uttered, as he recovered him- 
self, and began to stride down the hill by my side. 

“Tam afraid so, sir; and oh, thank heaven, you are come!” He 
said nothing till we came within sight of the farm, and then he began, 
“ Why are they not at home? My father—’ but I hurried him in at 
the gate ; it was no time to tell him that the squire had never known, 
till the day before, of their being so near him. We were in the kitchen. 
“Shall I go up and prepare her?’’ I whispered; but he passed me im- 
petuously, and went up-stairs—I following. When we got into the room, 
a strange and unexpected sight met my eyes. The squire sat on one 
side of the bed, where lay the poor innocent, pressing both his hands over 
his face, and crying like a child ; madame, perfectly pale and quiet, was 
kneeling on the other side ; and Miss Ann and Miss Dorothy were stand- 
ing near, the one silent, the other sobbing violently. 

As we entered, the child was seized with a convulsion. Miss Ann it 
was who applied remedies, which were too late to be of any use, and 
who held the little fellow’s hands as they struggled unconsciously on the 
pillow. His mother, still pale and quiet, never took her eyes off the 
child, till, as her husband pressed forward and leaned over the bed with 
a face of such agony as I have hardly ever seen, they closed, and she 
sank back in a fainting-fit upon the floor. 

I was thankful, for it was a relief to feel that something could be 
done. It was so dreadful to stand helplessly by, and watch the suffer- 
ing, one could do nothing to relieve. You will know one day, my 
dears, that the hardest part of our lives, and the part that tries our faith 
in God the most, is when we have to stand and look on only, when* we 
would fain be doing—at least, it has been so with me. I got madame 
out of the room to the sofa in the parlor, and, when I went back again to 
fetch a cordial, the young squire had lifted the child in his arms, and the 
little face, quiet now, was lying on his breast. Miss Ann had one arm 
thrown around her brother, and her face was buried in his* shoulder, 
while Miss Dorothy had stolen round to her father; but the old squire 
still sat, his face in his hands, crying like a child. 

Master Herbert lingered two days longer, and then died. Poor lamb! 
He had talked so much about being a comfort to his mother; but when 
the end came we could hardly tell whether he knew her, as he opened 
his drowsy eyes for a moment at her kisses and whisper of his name, 
and then shut them forever. 

Young Mr. Herbert was nearly frantic at his loss, but I think none 
took it so sorely or so deeply to heart as the old squire, whose one 
thought seemed to be how he could make up to the mother for his for- 
mer anger against her. She refused to move from the farm until her 
boy was buried, but then she made no objection to any thing, only beg- 
ging that I might continue to wait on her. After the funeral, the squire 
himself came down to the farm in the coach to take her home. Uncle 
Roger attended her to the coach door, and came back into the kitchen 
with a tear in his eye. ‘There’s no one like the squire!” he said tri- 
umphantly, and trying to wink the tear away, lest I should see it—good, 
tender-hearted Uncle Roger !—“ he was begging her pardon as if she had 
been a princess ; all broken down and humble.” 

** And she?” I asked. 

‘She looked sorrowfully at him with those eyes of hers till Z could 
hardly bear it, and then she tried to smile, ay, and managed it too; and 
laid her hand upon his, and kissed him. They have made a fool of me 
between ’em,”’ added my uncle, angrily, starting up and blowing his 
nose vigorously, “‘ but I knew Master Herbert would never marry any 
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one that wasn’t half an angel:*’ and he went off to the yard, while I 
went up-stairs and busied myself, with a strange mixture of pain and 
pleasure, in setting things straight in the deserted rooms, and preparing 
for my return to the Hall the next day. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—IN WHICH MRS. UPJOHN RECEIVES AN UN- 
SEASONABLE VISIT, AND TWO GAY YOUNG LADIES FALL INTO 
BAD COMPANY AT SUPPER. 


Sue had only taken a few turns when she heard a step close behind 
her, and, turning half-round, she perceived by the twinkling lights 
that she was followed by a gentleman whom at first she supposed to 
be one of her guests; but in a moment she was startled by recog- 
nizing a person who was about the last in the world she expected 
to see bodily. Indeed, she would not have recognized him as 
quickly as she did had not her relations with him imprinted his 
features on her memory with the vividness that belongs to faces that 
are either objects of extraordinary affection, or of. peculiar aversion 
and fear. Two faces of the latter description had long haunted her, 
by day and by night; the grimy one of the Tyburnian locksmith, 
though seen only once and indistinctly, in the twilight of a guilty 
evening, and the formidable physiognomy ‘common to the twin 
Leonards, in whose grip she never ceased to feel herself, except in 
the dizziest whirl of dissipation; and often in her gayest hours she 
had terrible fancies of a pair of little gleaming, rapacious eyes, fixing 
her like those of a cobra, sometimes with a hard, ruthless stare, 
sometimes with a humorous, but not less cruel twinkle, accord- 
ing as the dull rogue or the facetious one offered himself to the 
mind’s eye. 

That it was either one or the other who now stood before her was 
all ‘she could be positive about in the first instance, so faint and 
flickering was the light, and she was so fluttered by the suddenness 
of the apparition. 

The exchange of greetings under such circumstances was rather 
blunt and unceremonious than cordial or polite on either side. Mrs. 
Upjohn’s urbanity was always an affair of reflection or calculation ; 
she could produce it when she thought it called for, just as she 
could produce money out of her purse when she wanted it; and this 
made just the difference between her and her visitor, who carried 
so little of the coin of civility either in his hand or his pocket that 
he never so much as excused himself for breaking in-upon the lady’s 
privacy, at an hour so ill-chosen for business of any kind. 

Indeed, she opened the conversation by alluding to the unseason- 
ableness of the visit on such an occasion, and at such an hour, for it 
was past midnight. 

“As to the hour,” replied her unwelcome acquaintance, “my 
business, ma’am, won’t detain you long, if you happen to have three 
hundred pounds about you.” 

“T only owe you two, sir,” said Mrs. Upjohn, in trepidation, and 
moving on as she spoke, to draw him farther away from the neigh- 
borhood of her company. 

“Two in London, ma’am, three down here, and it will be five if 
you give us the trouble of going to Kissingen for it.” 

The coarse, loud tone in which he spoke redoubled Mrs. Upjohn’s 
impatience to get toa place where the silent moon and the secret- 
keeping trees would be the only audience. For this purpose, gather- 
ing up about her the folds of her ball-dress, she turned abruptly into 
a narrow alley which led up among the shrubs to an open platform, 
where there was a circle of rustic seats in a recess carved out of the 
rock, only occasionally resorted to for the view it commanded, and 


| ° . 
| not easily found by strangers, though at no great distance from the 


house. 

Arrived at this spot, Mrs. Upjohn was obliged to sit down, for 
she was blown a little by the ascent, short as it was, and she could 
not well help motioning the gentleman to sit also, which he probably 
would have done without her invitation. 

He again left her to renew the dialogue, which she did, as soon as 
she recovered herself, by asking— 

“Which of you is it? I never know which of you I am 
talking to.” . 
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“Tt doesn’t signify a fig,” he replied; “ but I’m the other one.” 

It was a stupid question for Mrs. Upjohn to ask, for her first 
acquaintance would have accosted her in a very different style. He 
would never have omitted a bit of rant about the moon, such as— 


“Come, meet me by moonlight, my dear,” 


for that was his way of doing business. 

“No matter, of course,” she resumed; “ you shall have the sum 
I promised to-morrow, and your travelling expenses besides.” 

“To-morrow, ma’am, if you like; but three or nothing.” 

To what purpose count the groans of the worthy lady, or relate 
her idle remonstrances, or tell how oft she wriggled on the rough- 
hewn logs she sat on, to the serious damage of her silks, or describe 
the passionate surgings of her stomacher, or the vibrations of her 
fingers, or the stampings of her feet? She must pay, and Mr. 
Leonard whistled one of his pot-house melodies, while, inarticulate 
with vexation, she made up her mind to bleed. 

“ Meet me here in the morning at nine o’clock,” she sullenly said ; 
“but, remember, this is positively the last time you shall extort a 
penny from me, and I must now insist on your going at once about 
your business.” 

She rose, and led the way rapidly back toward the house, When 
they were again within the light of the lamps, she wheeled about, 
and, whether it was respect for the laws of hospitality or some other 
stronger consideration which had suddenly occurred to her, she asked 
Mr. Leonard whether he would like something to eat before he went 
—a cold chicken, or something like that. 

It was the very thing he was thinking of—only he wanted his 
brother’s superior address to compass his object. In fact, he had 
seen the lavish preparations the servants were making for supper in a 
spacious marquee, and they had made his lips water. 

Mr. Archibald Leonard became almost urbane under the influence 
of Mrs. Upjohn’s most unexpected proposal, which he promptly 
accepted, with a remark not unlike that of the fox in the fable, that 
“a _ chicken would do him good,” though he went further than the 
fox, in suggesting the addition of a lobster salad and a flask of cham- 
pagne. 

“You shall have it,” she said, and she brought him to a retired 
arbor not far off, where there were seats and a table, and desired him 
to wait there, and he should be taken care of. 

Nor was he kept waiting long, for Mrs. Upjohn went straight to 
the tent and directed one of her men to furnish a tray with the prom- 
ised good things, and every thing else necessary, and take them to the 
arbor for a friend of hers, who had arrived late, and had not had time 
to change his dress. Not for a long time had Archie Leonard seen 
such a spread, and soon as he was left to himself the only difficulty he 
felt was where to begin. The servants had even gone beyond their 
orders to make their mistress’s friend as comfortable as they could. 
They even brought him a lamp, which was certainly necessary ; the 
bower was so much in the shade. He decided to begin with the 
chicken and tongue, and, if he said grace before he attacked it, it 
must have been mental. A wing and a leg disappeared, and his fork 
was now in the breast, when he heard steps close by, and girls’ voices 
and laughing. As the steps drew near, he could hear the voices dis- 
tinctly. 

“T positively won’t have my supper in that stuffy tent, such a 
night as this, though I’m just as hungry as a hawk, Lucy.” 

“Nor I, though I’m hungry as two,” said the other Miss Lovibond ; 
“dancing does make one so ravenous. I could actually eat a hawk, 
though I’d rather have a chicken.” 

At this precise moment Mr. Leonard transferred the breast to his 
plate; he thought it was time. 

“And only think who was to take me to supper—that horrid 
astronomer; how he would have bored me to death with Jupiter's 
rings and the Great Bear! He is certainly the great bore him- | 
self.” 

“ And the procession of the equinoxes, Harriet: I suppose it must 
be like the Lord-Mayor’s show.” 

“ What an escape! but I am so awfully hungry!” 

For all that we know, to Miss Lucy Lovibond may be due the 
glory of having been the first young lady in England to embellish our 
conversational vocabulary with a word which is now in such demand 
that, without it, the nymphs of the present day would be at a sore loss 





Mr. Leonard proceeded with the breast of the chicken all the more 
vigorously, when he heard what an appetite was within a few yards 
of him. Had he been an owl, he might justly have complained, like 
Gray’s: 
‘“‘ Of such as wandering near his secret bower 

Molest his peaceful, solitary meal.” 


Now, there was a calling and shouting heard from a distance; it 
was a hue and cry after the Lovibonds, probably originating with the 
astronomer in search of the lady assigned to his care. 

“Miss Lovibond !”—“ Lucy !”—“ Harriet !""—“ Lucy Lovibond !” 
resounded from various points ; and finally came Mr. Bittern’s scream, 
as like a parrot’s as human voice could be—“ Return, Miss Lucy, 
for pity’s sake, Mr. Greenwich is dying for you—and for his sup- 
per.” 

“ Let us hide,” cried one of the girls; “they are capable of pur- 
suing us.” ; 

“This way,” cried the other; and, in a twinkling, rounding a 
clump of shrubs, which had hitherto protected Mr. Leonard, the pair 
of beauties bounced in upon him. 

Much less would at any time have. been enough to set the merry 
Misses Lovibond giggling. As to Master Archie, he was struck dumb 
by the sudden irruption of two such fine ladies, blazing in ball costume. 
The glee was all upon their side. 

“Oh, but you are a knowing old stager,” said Lucy, addressing 
him. Even with the help of the lamp, the arbor was rather dim. 

“Dear me,” cried the other, “ but you are cosy; you remind me 
of Jacky Horner, only I hope you will be a better boy and allow us to 
have a finger in the pie.” 

“There’s no pie, miss,” said Archie, with his usual stolidity. 

“No matter, no matter; there’s chicken and lobster, at any rate ; 
do help me to something, like a good man—quick, quick, quick, for 
I’m famished.” 

Archie offered her a thigh of the chicken, as he elegantly termed 
it. The girls laughed and exchanged glances; they understood in 
a moment from his vocabulary why Mrs. Upjohn kept him in the 
background ; he was probably one of her unpresentable relations. 

But they did not care a pin who he was. One dispatched the 
remains of the fowl, while the other devoted herself ravenously to 
the lobster salad. In a few minutes, there was not much left of 
either. 

“T am quite ashamed,” said Lucy ; “we have gobbled every thing 
up but the knives and forks.” 

“Do run up to the tent, like a good man,” said her sister, “ and 
fetch us another chicken or any thing you can get.” 

“Do, now, and we will promise not to eat it all,” said Lucy, im- 
ploringly. 

Archie, who was now in very bad humor, was not in a position for 
assigning all his reasons for not relishing a mission which involved 
his emergence from obscurity, so he contented himself with the 
excuse which his dress provided him with, and it was certainly not a 
bad one. 

“Well,” cried both the girls at once, “at least give us a glass of 
champagne before we go.” 

With this he complied with the greater alacrity as the champagne 
was all that was left of the feast of which he had hardly had his share. 
So he took the flask in hand, worked off the wire with the help of a 
fork, and proceeded in so awkward a way to sever the remaining bonds 
that imprisoned the sparkling wine that the girls both jumped up 
in alarm for their dresses; but it was too late for the safety of Miss 
Lucy’s, for the explosion took place in an instant; and, though the 

cork missed her pretty face by an inch or two, her ‘muslins received 
nearly half the contents of the bottle. This was no laughing matter 
even to the Lovibonds ; they both ran away screaming, and Mr. Leon- 
ard was once more alone in his glory. 

He was really sorry for what he had done, and sorry also for the 
loss of so much good liquor; but what better could he do than finish 
the flask and retire for the night ? 

As he was leaving the arbor his eye was caught by something 
glittering on the ground, which at first he took for a glowworm; 
but, as he was not much of a naturalist, it interested him vastly more 
by proving to be a handsome bracelet of opals and emeralds, which 
one of the ladies had no doubt dropped from her arm. Master Archie 
picked it up, examined it closely and stood for a moment as if deliber- 





for words to express their feelings. 


ating what. todo. The result was that he marched off with it in his 
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pocket. It would be time enough, at all events, to restore it to the 
owner the next day. 


CHAPTER XL.—IN WHICH A GENTLEMAN TAKES A’ GREATER 
INTEREST IN MR. ARNAUD THAN MRS. UPJOHN HER- 
SELF. 


Tue contracting parties, high and low, were punctual at the place 
of assignation the »ext morning. How and where the gentleman 
passed the remainder 0. the night is of no consequence. Mrs. Upjohn 
at least passed a sleepless one ; her purse was drained, and sherather 
hoped than expected to get a little service out of Leonard, by way of 
discount on the heavy sum in which she was again mulcted. It was 
a sudden glimpse of the possibility of this which had so suddenly 
changed her demeanor toward him the night before, and procured 
him the bountiful entertainment which, interrupted as it was, so far 
exceeded both his expectations and deserts. Had he not seen Mrs. 
Upjohn very imperfectly by the light of the moon and the lamps, he 
must have been struck more than he was by her appearance in broad 
sunshine ; for, as she glided out of the house in her robe-de-chambre, 
before one of her servants was stirring, she looked like a belated 
spectre—if any one has ever witnessed that ghastly phenomenon of 
morning. It was not merely that she was exhausted by the fatigues 
of the féte, or that she had not slept ; but she was compelled to show 
herself, which was not her usage, without either the advantage of her 
maid’s assistance or any of the artificial adornments of her person 
to some of which not even her maid was privy. In short, she came 
to the rendezvous, leaving the fine color of her cheek behind her in 
one box, the ivory smoothness of her forehead in another, and divested 
of all the numerous embellishments which had contributed to the 
radiant and blooming figure she had made a few hours before at the 
ball. In short, there was nothing to conceal the fresh ravages which 
care and envy were again making of her charms, threatening soon to 
reduce her to much the same plight she was in when she first came 
down to the country. And this was the lady who was always taunting 
Mrs. Rowley with her vulgar arithmetic. Mrs. Upjohn might still 
have been almost as attractive as Mrs. Rowley, if she had only vexed 
herself with multiplication or worried herself with a sum in the rule of 
three. ‘ 

As if she had not bad spirits enough in her train already, she was 
now going to keep an appointment with another. As far as the meet- 
ing concerned Leonard, the business was soon dispatched. She 
handed him the cash, and he coolly put it in his pocket. As he was 
about to decamp with his booty in a great hurry, especially with the 
bracelet, about which he foresaw that a disagreeable fuss would prob- 
ably be made before the day was much older, Mrs. Upjohn asked in a 
by-the-by way, as if struck by a sudden thought, whether he knew 
where Mrs. Rowley was at the present moment. 

“T hear she’s in Cornwall,” he replied. 

“Ts that all you know?” said the lady; “ you will be surprised 
when I tell you she has settled herself down in a thatched cottage not 
far from this.” 

“T can’t wish you joy of your neighbor,” said Leonard. 

“T only wish I knew how to get rid of her,” said Mrs. Upjohn. 


” 


“Burn her out,” said Leonard, 

“ Fie, Mr. Leonard, what a notion!” 

“T’m only joking, of course, ma’am; but I wonder a woman like 
her lives in 4 thatched house.” 

“ You don’t think it grand enough for her, eh ?” 

“No,” he added, with a suggestive expression in his eye, “but I 
was just thinking how liable thatch is to take fire. Any one who has 
a grudge against you has only to light a match and put it under the 
straw—your house is in a blaze about your ears before you can say 
Jack Robinson.” 

“T never thought of that before,” said Mrs. Upjohn; “ however, 
I think we must try some milder way of proceeding.” 

“Find her brother, and she won’t give you much more trouble, at 
Jeast in this county.” 

“Oh, then, you know something of that ?” 

“ Don’t I?” cried Leonard. 

“Pray tell me what you know,” said Mrs. Upjohn, insinuat- 
ingly. 

But the caitiff required no encouragement to repeat a tale he was 








never tired of telling, and she listened with the profoundest atten- 
tion while he related all the circumstances with which the reader is 
already acquainted, how he had been connected with the affairs of 
the Evelyns, the services Mr. Evelyn had employed him in, the base 
ingratitude with which he had been treated, and, finally, how Miss 
Evelyn had influenced her father to cast him off, and had otherwise 
ill-used him. 

“ You don’t say so!” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

Without a word more, he pulled up the left sleeve of his coat, 
and that of his shirt with it, and showed the seam of an old wound 
or fracture just above the wrist. The mark was distinctly visible 
all round the arm. ° 

“There!” he cried, “I owe that to Mrs. Rowley, I owe her 
this useless, shattered limb; it was set badly by an ignorant Italian 
surgeon, after a compound fracture, and I have suffered the tortures 
of purgatory with it from that day to this. I swore at the time 
I would never die until I had my revenge, and I repeat the oath 
every time my arm gives me a twinge, which is every day of my 
life.” 

“How and where did it happen?” cried Mrs. Upjohn. “ How 
could she possibly have done it?” 

“ Another time I'll tell you all about it,” replied Leonard, pulling 
down his sleeve, and having the best reasons for not going into 
details. ‘“ You know enough to know what little reason she had to 
love me.” 

“Yes ; but it’s one thing not to like a man, and another to break 
his arm, Was it with a poker? I had no notion she was such a 
virago.” . 

“We'll say no more about it now,” said Leonard, impatient to 
be off. 

“Stop one moment,” said Mrs. Upjohn. “ All this happened, you 
say, in Piedmont?” 

“ Or thereabouts.” 

“ And it was there, was it, Mr. Evelyn was in hopes of discovering 
his son?” 

Leonard nodded assent. 

“The reason I ask is that I happen to know a young man from 
that country who bears a striking resemblance to Mr. Evelyn.” 

“Where is he?” inquired Leonard, eagerly—“ in England ?” 

“In this very county, not far from this, but not with Mrs 
Rowley.” 

“By George, I must have a peep at him, wherever he is. I 
must see him before I go up to town.” 

“ You really had better, I think,” said Mrs. Upjohn, who saw with 
immense satisfaction that with respect to Arnaud she had no occasion 
to purchase Mr. Leonard’s services, his zeal being quite as great as 
her own. 

In fact, he was so excited by the information he had received that 
he forgot the strong reasons which he had for hastening his departure. 
He was now only impatient to have Mrs. Upjohn’s directions to the 
place where Arnaud was to be found. 

“A short voyage, I hope, won’t frighten you,” she said. “ You 
will have to cross over to that little island yonder; it’s only a row 
or a sail of a quarter of an hour.” 

“T would cross the Atlantic in a cockle-shell, ma’am, to have the 
pleasure of presenting that jade with her lost brother. But what 
the devil is he doing on the island ? ” 

“Preaching to the natives; he is by way of a missionary. But, 
let me tell you, he is a terrible fellow, and has already used very ill 
a gentleman of my acquaintance, who went to him at my suggestion 
to offer him his services professionally, believing him only ignorant 
of his rights. The whole thing is very mysterious; but he cer- 
tainly comes from Piedmont, and strikingly resembles the late Mr. 
Evelyn.” 

“ By George, I'll not leave Cornwall until I see him.” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Leonard; to get a boat you have only to cross 
the bridge, take the green lane straight before you until you come 
to the Meadows—the thatched cotttage I told you of—so that you 
may pay Mrs. Rowley a morning visit, if you fancy it.” 

Mrs. Upjohn sat so long, after her friend’s departure, meditat- 
ing on all the subjects she had discussed with him, among others 
what he could have meant by dwelling, as he did, on the particular 
dangers thatched cottages were exposed to, that the clock in the 
yard struck ten before she recollected the state of her toilet and 
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the risk she ran of being caught by some of her guests, not even 
“half made up.” What would become of her if Mr. Bittern, for 
instance, should be perversely matinal, and happen to be lounging 
about? She might as well be seen by the whole party. But she 
succeeded in gaining the house and her dressing-room without being 
observed by any one but the servants, and found Spangles, her maid, 
in a prodigious fidget, not knowing what had become of her, and 
wringing her hands over her lady’s superb ball-dress, which she 
found not only fretted, but torn in several places; and she was still 
more horrified to find a box-snail nestled in the skirts, having 
evidently travelled all over them, by the evidence of the slimy trail 
he left behind him. La! what could her mistress have been about 
to get her things into such a pickle? Except among philosophers 
there is no such speculative mind as that of a lady’s-maid, and this 
was not the first, or perhaps not the twentieth occasion that Mrs. 
Upjohn, in her recent career, had supplied her housekeeper’s room 
with subjects of discussion more interesting than nice. 

The snail had already been discussed that morning. Spangles 
had actually produced it in support of her credibility, which had made 
some of the other maids scream, and all of them declare that it was a 
great shame for Spangles to bring such a nasty thing to a breakfast- 
table. 

“ Throw it out of the window this instant,” said the housekeeper, 
authoritatively. “ One would think nobody never seed a snail be- 
fore.” 

“Nobody ever seed a snail before,” replied Spangles, “ half-way 
up the skirts of a dress that cost twenty pounds if it cost a shilling. 
I would just give something out of my pocket to know how it got 
there.” 

“7ll tell you,” said Captain Motley’s man, who was the wag of 
the circle. “He just galloped up. Did you never hear of a snail’s 
gallop?” 

“T suppose the missus supped on the grass,” said another of the 
party. 

“No, she didn’t,” said the butler; “I saw her with my own eyes 
in the markey; I didn’t see her eat, to be sure, but I helped her twice 
myself to sherry, and three times to champagne.” 

“T’m told she didn’t eat three mouthfuls at dinner yesterday either,” 
said Spangles. 

“ Where’s Miss Raffles?” said the housekeeper—“ she’s late to- 
day.” 

Miss Raffles was maid to the Lovibonds, and she flounced in just 
as her name was mentioned, twice as excited as Spangles, for she had 
to tell, not only of a beautiful flounced French muslin ruined, but of 
the loss of the bracelet. 

“ And it was such a love!” said Raffles; “if it had been mine, I 
should just break my heart.” 

“Tt’s sure to be found about the grounds,” said one of the maids. 

“Tt never will,” said Raffles; “Miss Lucy is cock-sure it was 
stolen.” 

Raffles then made them all die laughing with her account of the 
scene in the bower, and the green sort of a customer who had his sup- 
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LETTERS FROM A COUNTRYWOMAN. 
Il. 

“T AM very much embarrassed by your request that I should tell you 

something more about my Cousin Harriet. It makes me fear that 
I have said too much already. You say that you think very likely it will 
turn out that the greatest woman of our Era was the one who went about 
some noble business, which she was perfectly qualified to do, doing it 
with all her might, quietly, with good-nature and constant content; I 
will add that my Cousin Harriet will stand high, if measured by your 
standard. And yet her content is the only thing about her that does 
not satisfy me. I will honestly own to you that I am vexed when I 
see her so satisfied with her work. She might occupy a field so much 
greater. You will say I don’t mean greater, but more conspicuous. I 
do not like to see Harriet working so underground among the founda- 
tions, that is the truth. She should be a standard-bearer somewhere. 
How shall I begin to tell you about her, unless I write her history ? 
don’t ask me to do that please, it makes me shudder to think what if 
I should go like a spy into that pleasant land ! 

It is about as impossible to tell you how I happen to be living at 
my uncle’s, where, as you say, I seem to feel myself out of place. Still 
I can at least try to answer this question, especially since it is now de- 
cided what I shall do. There is a vacancy in that school I spoke of, 
and Harriet has secured it for me, so next week I go to town to—to 
fill it—I was going to say. Who can tell ? 

A year ago, Thanksgiving Eve, when I went home at night, tired 
and cold, for I had been on duty all day, I was met by two dogs, 
and stove-heat—that I assure you was all. I sat down with Mac and 
Hal, and reflected on the fact that, about this time probably, other 
folks were getting home and finding welcome, and memory with a 
long visage turned herself toward the past, and showed herself good 
for sighing, until a deeper sigh than she had given escaped from Mac, 
who stood before me wagging his tail to attract my attention. Some- 
body had been feasting him on mutton, I remember, till he might have 
been mistaken for a sheep (by a blind person). I couldn’t resist his 
entreaty—lI felt as lonely as he did, and took him on my knee. Then 
he fell into a reflective mood, and sighed again. Hal, the waif, who was 
once some gentle boy’s or girl’s pet, now a wanderer, and three-quar- 
ters of his time my guest, lay curled up on the lounge, forgetful of his 
sorrows—so I was left, as you see, sir, to my meditations, and, though 
I had read Mr. Alger’s book on “ Solitude,” I was not in the least 
helped by the thought that the misery I endured had had, all along 
since the creation, plenty of company. 

I said to myself “ This is dull; but no sooner had I said it, than 
the spirit of opposition, which makes me sometimes seriously question 
how am I ever to get out of this world by that gate which seems to pre- 
sent to folks in general no hinderance, indeed every sort of facility in- 
stead, retorted, “It might be duller.” ‘“ How ?” said I, and the ques- 
tion was asked with all the surprise I felt. ‘‘ Wasn’t my house left unto 
me desolate ?”’ “ Why,” replied the Not-me, “ The room might be oc- 
cupied say by two or three who were by a great multitude too many. 
People who would say by their looks, if not by their words, ‘ You 





per there almost in the dark, and how the young ladies had a fancy to 
join him, and how dearly they paid for their lark. 

“Tt was a friend of the family, who arrived late, and had not time 
to dress,” said the butler. “I heard the missus tell Jeames to take 
eare of him.” 

“A friend of the family! If you had heard Miss Lucy’s account 
of him, and his little eyes, like a ferret’s, and his ’pology for a nose, 
and such lingo as no gen’l’man that is a real gen’l’man ever em- 
ploys—” 

“He might be a friend of the missus, for all that,” muttered an- 
other of the domesties. 

“Hush!” said the housekeeper, tapping the table with her spoon 
presidentially. “I won’t allow such hobservations to be made in my 
presence.” 

To which the butler added that no such gentleman as Miss Raffles | 
described had slept in the house. 

“No matter for that,” said Raffles, aside to Mr. Motley’s man; “I | 
don’t think my ladies will stay much longer under the roof, if they | 
stay a day, of which I have my doubts.” 

Raffles was right in her conjecture; but what took place above- 
Stairs, and the results of Mr. Leonard’s petty larceny, will appear here- 
after. We must now take the reader with us to the Meadows. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





have come too soon,’ or ‘ you have come too late,’ or ‘why have you 
come at all?’” 

“T flatter myself,” I returned, “that I should know too much, and 
be too keenly sensitive to the probability of such a reception, to run 
the risk of incurring it.” 

“Yes, but suppose these were your home-folks, and you had all 
the shows of a home about you, only with this additional and worst 
kind of a make-believe human element added to it ?” 

I acknowledged that that might be a worsening of things, still I 


| was not disposed to deny that it was dull because of this presentation 


of a possibility which was so evidently impossible. 

The other side thereupon suggested that, though, as I returned 
home, I might not come where I wasn’t wanted exactly, I might find 
there people J didn’t want to see. 

My mind could grasp that idea also; that would be worse, and I 
was so impressed by the thought that I looked at Mac (we named our 
brindle after the general, when we had fought our last battle under his 
command, and could no longer testify our regard for him, and our re- 
spect that he had found himself incapable of despatching at the same 
time foes in battle array in front of him, and politicians in the rear), 
almost doubting whether his demonstration on my return had been 
affectionate, or the reverse. 
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“Or else,” continued Not-me, “you might have come back to 
look with a heart full of anguish, which must never betray itself by 
voice, look, or act, on some wreck of fortune, fate, or society, time, or 
disease, or—” I could not permit this to goon. Could you? I started 
up exclaiming : “ Must a person in purgatory, in sight of Paradise, be 
reminded of his good fortune on having escaped condemnation to the 
lower regions? And, besides, could I be in the condition I am with- 
out having passed through some experience similar to what you have 
hinted at in your last remark? Did ever a woman at my time of life 
come home to a lonely house to be welcomed by two dogs and noth- 
ing besides, without having passed through enough to turn her hair 
gray? Unless it was proof against turning ?” 

“There’s no cause for this heat,” said the other side. “ There’s less 
sense in it than there is in the waste of that stove-heat. I mean 
there’s no more occasion for it. Enough coal there, as you must see, to 
warm a room full of persons, and here you are, only one. You have 
lived long enough to have had losses and to have passed through sad 
experiences, so you have lost, and have experienced sadly, of course. 
But, on the whole now, would you prefer to see somebody opposite you 
there instead of an empty chair, somebody who might be a nobody, and 
a nobody whom you in your inmost sou! would recognize as such, no 
matter how cleverly you concealed ‘that you did ? ” 

“There might be a somebody sitting there,” I said. “It doesn’t 
follow thatif there were anybody the body need be a nobody.” 

“ But then it’s natural,” said the Not-me, “that the somebodys and 
the nobodys should affiliate; if every thing were positive, no negative 
anywhere, what a horrible exhibition of solidarity ! ” 

“True,” I said, and I couldn’t help acknowledging to myself any- 
body isn’t to be wished for if anybody must turn out nobody ; but, as 
I thought that, my mind seemed to give a spring, and I caught at the 
thought that probably I was myself a nobody, so there was the chance 
that the other might be a somebody. 

The other side seemed to discern the thought instantly. “ You 
might be the nobody to a somebody,” it said, “and you even seem to 
suppose that would be pleasant, but consider that you can’t go further 
than you can. Nobody ever did, or ever will. You can’t be more 
than you are, and yet that somebody that you sigh for, in place of un- 
refining, unexacting, unexpecting, peaceful nobody, might expect of 
you what would require you to pass beyond your limits.” 

I blushed, and said no more about my wish, and, for some time 
after I began to feel ashamed of it, I was not conscious of another 
idea. 

All at once I was startled by a thought that seemed to come tome 
as suddenly as the ticking of the telegraph signal when it warns of 
some message in the quiet office of a branch. “Go to your Uncle 
Harry’s,” the voice, said. “ He is a rich man, and will put you in the 
way of finding some more profitable and pleasing employment than 
you now have—get rid of this place—pack up to-night, and start in 
the morning with your Mac and Hal, too, if you can’t get rid of him, 
and tell your mother’s brother you have come to him for a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner and advice.” 

Nothing could have surprised me more than counsel like that. 
You cannot guess how it surprised me, for you do not know my uncle, 
or the way I had up to that time been accustomed to think of him. 
Ask him for a Thanksgiving dinner—and for advice ! 

Whether I fell asleep after that I don’t know, but suddenly I 
jooked up and saw somebody indeed sitting on the other side of the 
stove, which now looked none too cheery, since there was a person 
besides myself to see the glow. 

I was so bewildered by what I saw that I spoke, without feigning 
indifference, ina manner which must have indicated admirably that 
state of mind. “ How did you get here?” Iasked. She answered in 
a similar mood : “ By the 6.50 train.” 

“ How late is it now?” said I. 

“ Half-past seven. Don’t let me disturb your nap!” she contin- 
ued. “I have something here I can occupy myself with. 

“ What?” I looked around surprised to discover. 

“ Oh, this delicious heavenly quiet.” I had been thinking it quite 
« too still.’ As she spoke Cousin Harriet looked at me and laughed as 
Joud and merry a laugh as ever came from any girl in this world. 

“Oh,” said I, “you are really you. Then you will stay awhile.” 

“ They will wait dinner for us, you know,” said she. “ There'll be 
no Thanksgiving till the Fourth of July unless you go back with me 
befeve that time. Make up your mind.” 











| the rail-splitter. 











It would have been hard to resist Harriet. I didn’t try. I came 
home with her. Since then my house has been rented, and my main 
thought for several weeks after that event was, How shall I get down 
from this delectable mountain? Uncle Harry was as deaf to all my 
suggestions as he is to these questions I spoke to you. about. ‘But 
Harriet has helped me to myself, and my rights, whatever they are. 
And whatsoever solitude I encounter henceforth it will be of a differ- 
ent kind from that which she brought me out of. And this, shall I 
say, “ reminds me of a little story?” 

I went the other day to see the statue unveiled which has lately 
been erected to Mr. Lincoln. Abraham, you remember—Uncle Abe, 
What a state of solitude must that man have found 
himself in many a time while his auditors were laughing at the jokes 
with which he ornamented his talk. I can’t begin to say what I think 
about him, his heart must have ached with the echo of that laughter. 
In the empty place where his hope used to be, how the echo must 
have sounded. Conscious in his own way of his own boundaries, 
how he must have scanned the human horizons for a star in the east, 
or the west—for the rising somewhere ofa man as honest as he knew 
himself to be, and more capable to help the nation. 

The deportment of the people on the occasion of that statue’s un- 
veiling is what I would like to have explained. They say that we have 
no real enthusiasm, as a people. Do you believe it? Would this ac- 
count for the fact that, when the veil was withdrawn from that 
bronzed image, there was a burst of applause as strong and as instan- 
taneous as if it would rival the national salute in continuousness, and 
then a suspense of sound, a falling off so sudden as almost to shock 
one ? 

Was it the fact that the mass of people had come there to see a sight 
not thinking what was promised, the image set on high of a man whe 
was probably never at any period of his life remarkable for beauty, and 
certainly never after the day when he bowed his shoulders to bear the 
burden of this nation, and seeing there that ungainly figure pointing 
with the finger of his right hand to the sheet of bronze held in his 
left, in what the artist had, certainly by no intention, represented as a 
vain-glorious mood, expressive of vulgar elation, a vulgar sense of 
victory, they felt suddenly repressed, chilled into silence ? Could art, 
more skilful in expressing what must have been the design of the 
artist, have sustained the people in their shouting till they accom- 
plished a veritable hosanna? “ Blessed is ke that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” Or, did the weight of grievous recollection crush down 
the impulse to applaud ? 

I would like to have the doubt settled, and it would please me if it 
could be settled in conformity with the latter theory. Rather so than 
think that a concourse of citizens, who went with Lincoln through the 
war, had assembled to witness the unveiling of his statue, not knowing 
what they went out to see; or that, as a people, we are, in spite of 
the years which would seem to give a different testimony, destitute of 
enthusiasm. Can you decide this question for me, since you decline 
to talk about the one I asked in my first letter? 


Respectfully, Mary Ann. 





JOHN STUART MILL.* 


EW men have had a larger—though it has been an almost unob- 
trusive—influence upon English thought, during the past quarter 

of a century, than the distinguished man whose name stands at the 
head of this article. Happily his lot has been cast in an era of Eng- 
lish politics when the philosophical tone of his mind, and the bold inde- 
pendence of his opinions, have had a comparatively fair field. Mo- 
mentous changes have been wrought in English feeling, with a rapid 
succession which, considering the supposed timid conservatism of the 
English character, it would have been rash, not long ago, to have pre- 
dicted. How many beloved traditions have fallen before the inquiring 
and aggressive spirit of the modern English radical! Electoral 
monopolies have been demolished—the sacred right of the aristocracy 
to control the choice of members of Parliament has been cut short 
by Tory hands. A statesman, who entered the political arena as the 
champion and hope of that Oxford which has hardly yet awakened 
from medieval dreams, has laid violent hands upon a Church Estab- 





* Some of the facts in this article were supplied to the writer by Mr. 
Mill. 
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lishment, and is, at this moment, contemplating an attack upon the 
landlord oligarchy of Ireland. Trades’-unions are everywhere com- 
pelling the employer to do justice to the employed, and are asserting 
the right of the lower classes to be treated like men and citizens, 
rather than like vassals and “ mud-sills.” Ten years ago, the English- 
man who breathed a doubt of the utility or necessity of the House of 
Lords was like the American who refused to worship the Constitution 
of our fathers. Now, the great liberal journals of London openly 
threaten the Peers with a radical reform of their body, tell them in no 
gentle terms that they are a mere court of registration, and do not 
hesitate to threaten them, in case they fail to vote against what they 
consider their own interests, and what they protest to be their con- 
scientious convictions, with utter extinction. The attack upon the 
Church of England, begun years ago by the Liberation Society and 
Edward Miall in the Nonconformist, has gathered lately a momentum 
which probably, before many years, will become too formidable to be 
resisted. On social as well as political and theological questions, the 
England of the day is active and frondeur, whereas the old England 
was torpid and indolently content. Bishop, lord, and capitalist, trem- 
ble—not, possibly, without reason. Neither lawn sleeves, nor ivied 
castles, nor great gold power, can, as it seems, much longer cover mul- 
titudes of political and social sins. 

In this work of unsettling old foundations, John Stuart Mill has 
had no slight share. It is within the memory of men, under the mid- 
dle age, that the doctrines which he propounded with a calm and 
courageous reasoning, which had its reward in results, were regarded 
with holy horror, not by Tories only, but by Whigs, Liberals, men 
who now sit high in a household ministry. He was against State Es- 
tablishments ; Gladstone, the great Liberal leader, was still the hot 
champion of the State Church. He announced his trust in the masses, 
and advocated the broadest basis of suffrage; while even Bright was 
content with the lukewarm Reform Bill of the Russell ministry, in 
1866. He worked long in the shadow of public distrust; the days 
when Palmerston called himself liberal, and ruled England on the 
most approved antique Tory principle of stifling reform and putting 
uncomfortable issues asleep, were not days of prosperity, or even of 
promise, to the earnest advocate of progress. 

Jom Srvart Mitt was born in London, May 20, 1806, and is now, 
therefore, in his sixty-fourth year. Instead of attending one of the 
great endowed schools, and graduating “ with honors ” at Cambridge 
or Oxford, he studied, from his earliest childhood till he entered upon 
the business of life, at home. But his preceptor was one of no or- 
dinary qualifications, one affectionately zealous to imbue him with 
choice erudition and high principles. His father, James Mill, was 
long an employé in the Indian administrative service, holding for many 
years the position of Examiner of Indian Correspondence at the East- 
India House. James Mill is far better known, however, as the author 
of the “ History of British India,” and as a metaphysician of great 
acumen, having written a standard and still much-studied work on the 
“Phenomena of the Human Mind.” It was he who educated his son, 
bestowing upon him every care, and training him to follow out the 
path of philosophical inquiry which he himself, with what leisure he 
had, delighted to pursue. Mill the elder possessed sufficient considera- 
tion to procure for his son, when he had arrived at his seventeenth year, 
an appointment in the East-India House, the office where he himself 
was employed; and, from 1823 to 1858, John Stuart Mill continued in 
this service. Like Lamb and Hawthorne, Mill was an “ office-holder,” 
who thus won a competence, while, at the same time, he availed himself 
of the leisure which his not onerous avocation gave him, to cultivate 
the rare resources of his mind, and to prepare himself for that posi- 
tion, as a great political and moral teacher, which he has since as- 
sumed. 

That, meanwhile, he did not neglect the immediate duties of his 
official position, is proved by the fact that he steadily progressed from 
a subordinate clerkship, till, in 1856, we find him appointed chief of 
the principal office of correspondence between the home government 
and the local administration in India, a post which had been held by 
his father. The administration of the British Indies, as many readers 
doubtless recollect, was, in 1858, taken from the oligarchical company 
which had so long controlled it, and was assumed by the imperial gov- 
ernment. This brought about a complete change in the India office ; 
Mr. Mill retired from his place, and declined a flattering offer, from 
Lord Stanley, of a seat in the East-Indian Council. Thenceforth he 
gave himself up wholly to those intellectual pursuits which had al- 








ready made him more famous than his father had been, and only re- 
turned to public life, with manifest reluctance, when the general elec- 
tion of 1865 took place, and the advanced Liberals insisted on securing 
his services in Parliament. 

He began the long series of intellectual productions which, rang- 
ing over a variety of subjects, are now standard works in every well- 
chosen library, in 1843, when he published his “System of Logic,” 
being then in the thirty-eighth year of his age. This was the result 
of some years’ attentive study, and those who have read the “ Logic” 
itself will recognize the exhaustiveness of his research into the works 
of all previous philosophical logicians. As a political economist, 
which is one of his best titles to fame, he began, about this time, to 
contribute some bold and thoughtful essays to the Edinburgh and 
Westminster Reviews. -It was during the time when the agitation for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws was approaching its height; the second 
great battle waged within the century by earnest reformers against 
the dull superstitions and cruel monopolies of that party which, 
whether you call it Tory, Conservative, Church and State, Landed In 
terest, Agricultural, or Country party, has ever resisted every effort to 
emancipate England from its feudal traditions. Mill was no politician, 
no public declaimer ; in the calmer regions of philosophical disquisi- 
tion, he was employing his powers to attain the same end which Cob- 
den, Bright, and Milner Gibson, were advocating from platforms and in 
mass-meetings. It was the task of these reformers to break down the 
monopoly of the agricultural classes, which protected the farmer by 
starving the operative. The victory was won sooner than they could 
have anticipated; and one more bulwark of the landed feudalism of 
England broke down when Sir Robert Peel ‘deserted his party to 
save his country.” 

In 1844, some of his essays were collected in a book entitled “ Es- 
says on Unsettled Questions of Political Economy.” For some time 
he was joint proprietor, and afterward became sole proprietor, of the 
London and Westminster Reviews. The great question of the Corn 
Laws settled, Mill seems to have given a wider range to his contem- 
plations, and to have acquired a taste for political discussion. His 
noble “ Essay on Liberty ” need hardly be cited to intelligent Ameri. 
can readers, to p.ove how broad and liberal is his mind, how very in- 
dependent of that peculiarly English trait, caution and political 
timidity There is no living Englishman more free from that distrust 
of perfect political liberty which seems to be a rooted feeling, natural 
to the English soil. Americans will not fail to observe that Mill’s 
ideas of liberty, in many respects, coincide more nearly with American 
than with traditionary English doctrines. We find him hampered by 
no unreasoning reverence for the ancient, no clinging to landmarks 
which are old and worn out; he approaches his grand subject from a 
region raised above the ties of country and the passions of current 
polities. Following the work on Liberty, which was probably the first 
which drew to him the attention and veneration of the American pub- 
lic, were issued: “ Dissertations and . Discussions, Political, etc. ;” 
then “Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” published in 1859. 

Parliamentary reform was just then becoming once more a subject 
of pressing importance. The Reform Bill of 1832 had been, con- 
sidering that it was the work of aristocratic Whigs, like Earl Grey, 
Lord John Russell, and Mr. Stanley, surprisingly broad and generous. 
But, in the course of a quarter of a century, England had grown, 
quietly, but now very evidently; and, thanks to the persistent agita- 
tion of radicals as personally popular as Cobden, and as oratorically 
vigorous as Bright, a strong body of reformers were now urging a 
further modification of the imperial franchise. At the time of the 
appearance of Mill’s book on Parliamentary Reform, the subject was 
causing a vigorous antagonism: first, between the two great national 
parties; and, secondly, between the divisions of the Liberal party 
itself. In 1858, the Earl of Derby, who, as Mr. Stanley, had lent his 
fiery oratorical powers to the advocacy of the Grey reform, assumed 
power, and, now a Tory, found himself forced once more to deal with 
the subject of suffrage. His faithful lieutenant in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Disraeli, accordingly presented to that body a measure of 
reform, which, as might have been expected, but dallied with its sub- 
ject, and afforded no basis for its settlement satisfactory even to the 
mild liberalism of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone. In March, 1859, 
this meagre measure was thrown out by a majority of the House, and 
a few months after Derby and Disraeli were relegated to the cold shade 
of the opposition benches. The succeeding six years were a dreary 
period to earnest and honest reformers, 
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Notwithstanding the great force of Mill’s reasoning in the series 
of essays just mentioned, and the indignant activity of his active al- 
lies, before the public eye, the subject of a large enfranchisement was 
for the while smothered by the insincerity and craft of a joking and 
sneering prime minister. Lord Palmerston was a sore incubus upon 
Liberal aspirations; neither Russell nor Gladstone had the courage to 
revolt from his stand-still policy, and Bright had not then sufficient 
power to lead a Liberal insurrection. In 1865, the term cf Parliament 
expired. At the general election, the Liberals went to the country 
with a name. Palmerston was the rallying-cry: it was resistless, for 
the Tories liked him as a true, practical Tory, and the real Liberals could 
not help themselves. Now, however, there was evidence that the 
spirit of reform was reviving; and, perhaps, the most notable event 
in this general elec- 
tion of 1865, was the 
candidature of John 
Stuart Mill for the 
wealthy, aristocratic 
constituency of West- 
minster. The heat 
of the canvass re- 
minded ancient poli- 
ticians of that in 
which Charles James 
Fox contested the 
same district under 
the zealous patron- 
age of the beautiful 
Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire; and 
it resembled it in 
this particular, that 
the ladies heartily 
espoused the cause 
of the Liberal philos- 
opher. It was re- 
markable that Mill 
stood in this canvass 
as the ally of the 
proud family of 
Grosvenor, whose 
head, the Marquis of 
Westminster, owned 
whole squares in that 
city, and could con- 
trol, to a large de- 
gree, its voters. He 
was returned, having, 
as his colleague, Cap- 
tain Grosvenor, a 
younger son of the 
marquis. Mill thus 
entered Parliament 
. for the first time, in 
the sixtieth year of 
his age. Happily for 
the cause of progress, 
the aged premier 
died soon after the 
election of that which was emphatically called the Palmerston Par- 
liament ; and Earl Russell began his second term of office as First 
Minister of the Crown, with a strong Cabinet, in which were num- 
bered Gladstone, Clarendon, and Gibson, and a majority of between 
sixty and seventy in the House of Commons. But the new Parlia- 
ment was Palmerstonian, though Palmerston was dead. Earl Rus- 
sell attempted to fulfil his long-standing pledge of electoral reform, 


| which won for the printed speech a wide attention and high re- 


spect. 
Mr. Mill’s manner was timid, hesitating, embarrassed; his voice 
was weak and thick ; he stumbled in his sentences, and his efforts to 


| make himself heard and comprehended were painful. Perhaps much 


of his embarrassment in the delivery of his first elaborate discourse, 
was due to his consciousness of the large expectations with which the 
whole nation regarded his entrance into Parliament, and of the curi- 
osity of the House to see one “ upon his legs” who had had so large a 
share in the philosophical revival, and the hastening of the crisis of 
reform, while hid in the seclusion of his study. 

Notwithstanding that his speech was a failure as a forensic display, 


' he persevered, and took an active part in debating many of the larger 





JOHN STUART MILL. 


| 


and brought forward a bill which Gladstone thought moderate, and | 


which Mill and Bright probably mentally characterized as timid. 
Still, it was a reform in earnest, and so Palmerstonianism, which be- 
lieved not in earnestness of this sort, revolted. Mill supported the 
Russell bill, heartily regarding it, not as a final settlement, but as an 
instalment. For the first time he delivered an elaborate speech upon 
this measure; and, although as an orator, standing before the House, 


he undoubtedly failed, there was a solidity and keen logic, a well- | 


digested substance, and a thorough knowledge of the question, 


| 


questions which came 
before the House. 
He seemed to grow 
more familiar with 
the arena as time 
went on, and became 
more at ease when 
addressing the House. 
But it was clear that 
oratory was not one 
of his talents; and it 
was too much to ex- 
pect that a man who 
had reached three- 
score years could 
teach himself an art 
which practice in 
youth can alone make 
proficient. Outside 
the domain of Par- 
liamentary eloquence, 
however, Mill was 
certainly a power in 
the Liberal party. 
He at. once took a 
high position as a 
leader in ideas, an 
adviser in doubtful 
cases; and there is 
ample evidence that 
his counsel largely 
influenced the chiefs 
of the party-policy. 
He never could him- 
self have become a 
party-chief. He pos- 
sessed that lofty in- 
dependence and pu- 
rity of character 
which at once for- 
bade silence when he 
differed from his al- 
lies, and made it im- 
possible for him to 
engage in political 
stratagems and ma- 
neuvres. He was quite wanting in tact and political prudence; 
these deficiencies became glaringly apparent when, in the election 
of 1868, he wrote letters, opposing Bouverie at Kilmarnock, and 
supporting Bradlaugh at Nottingham, which, if they had any 
effect, created a division in Liberal ranks. On at least two questions 
he found himself in uncompromising antagonism with Bright and 
the rest of the radical Liberals. With that optimist confidence in 
converting humanity to right which displays itself so often in his 
works, and a caution which is not, on the other hand, usual with him, 
he disapproved of the ballot, believing that by other means the con- 
stituencies might be brought to electoral purity. The ballot has be- 
come, with the advanced party, a cardinal point of creed; yet Mill 
has put himself squarely and frankly in opposition to it. The ballot, 
he urged, would be a facility for deception; he even argued that it 
had the character of a deed done in the dark, and was therefore alien 
to the English traits of openness and “ fair play.” On this, as well as 
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on one other point, he has been an unintentional ally of that party to | and, leaving the settlements, cheerfully penetrate into the depths of 


which he himself has given the perpetual nickname of “ stupid.” The 
other point is the representation of minorities. In the nicety of his 
philosophical deductions, he arrived at the conclusion that the nearest 
approach to the perfection of self-government by a people was to be had 
by so arranging the constituencies and the mode of voting, that the 
minority party should have a voice in Parliament nearly proportionate 
to their numbers inthe country. Strong in this belief, he supported 
the minority clause of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, Bright and the rad- 
icals meanwhile protesting vehemently against it. Mill’s theclogical 
liberalism of course led him to warmly support Mr. Gladstone’s Suspen- 
sory Bill in 1868, a measure foreshadowing the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. The dissolution of Parliament followed, and, in the 
general election of the fall of 1868, Mill was once more, in conjunction 
with Captain Grosvenor, a Liberal candidate for election in the con- 
stituency of Westminster. Mr. W. H. Smith, a wealthy merchant, was 
the Tory candidate, and a combination of causes and circumstances 
brought about an event deeply deplored by Liberals everywhere—the 
defeat of Mill. The wealth of his Tory opponent was lavishly spent to 
secure the election. The whole strength of the lordly house of West- 
minster was bent on insuring Captain Grosvenor’s return; Mill’s own 
imprudent declarations against the ballot and for minority represen- 
tation, and equally rash Bouverie and Bradlaugh letters, were good rea- 
sons why he was found at the bottom of the poll. 

Since that election, Mill has resumed his literary labors, the latest 
result of which, his “ Subjection of Women,” has already been fully no- 
ticed in AprLetons’ JoukNAL, and its peculiar doctrine of the present un- 
natural position of women, and the necessity of emancipating them from 
the servitude of ancient traditions, thoroughly discussed. It is to be 
hoped that many more years of vigorous intellectual labor will be 
spared him, and that from his beautiful retreat at the old Papal capital 
of Avignon we may receive many more expositions of philosophy, mor- 
als, and politics. Besides the works already mentioned, Mill has pub- 
lished “ Auguste Comte and Positivism,” “Principles of Political 
Economy,” “ Considerations on Representative Government,” and an 
“ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” 

In personal appearance, Mill is slight in form, of medium height, 
rather stooping, with a broad, capacious brow, and very bald head, 
small gray eyes, a long, bold nose, thin lips, and a thoughtful, contem- 
plative expression of face. Amiable and polished in manner, modest 
and unassuming, he is rather bland than genial, but gives evidence, on 
a nearer acquaintance, of a broad, cordial sympathy with his race. His 
ardent advocacy of the cause of our Union need not be referred to ; he 
was its sure and earnest friend from first to last. He married, in 1851, 
Harriet, daughter of Thomas Hardy, Esq., of Huddersfield, and widow 
of John Taylor, Esq., a London merchant. The assistance which Mill 
received from his wife in the course of his intellectual labors, is well 
known; and it is thought that the excellence of her character, and 
the brilliancy of her mind, inclined him to favor the cause of woman’s 
rights. She died at Avignon in 1858, and it is there, since that event, 
that he loves to reside, near the grave of her who was in life his best 
and dearest friend and counsellor. 





THE LUMBERMEN OF MAINE. 





iy of our earliest acquisitions in geographical knowledge con- 
sisted in the assertion that “lumber was the principal natural 
production of the State of Maine.” As we grew older, we gradually 
comprehended the importance of this great forest wealth, that covers 
the rude and broken lands which stretch along from the head-waters 
of the Saco to the inhospitable shores of the St. John. To appropri- 
ate the wealth of this vast wilderness has never been a task for 
men of ordinary strength and endurance ; on the contrary, it requires 
a clear head and a strong arm, that can only be brought together in 
perfection, through the discipline of the severest toil, and superior 
mental training. It is therefore that the lumbermen of Maine, when 
they become emigrants to the new States, are distinguished for their 
superior size and courageous bearing. In the “ Mexican war,” it was 
a company of Maine “lumbermen” who surpassed, in fine physical ap- 
pearance, the picked men of famous grenadier guards of Frederick the 
Great, and they are distinguishable now, in California or Texas, for their 
Herculean proportions. 
These men, in their native State, begin their formidable work 
before the winter fairly sets in. Large numbers often join together, 








the pine forests. They are provided with all the material for forming 
a permanent settlement, including two or more teams of splendid oxen. 
At the very commencement of the march, they meet with formidable 
obstacles of fallen trees in their pathway, or morasses and swamps 
that have to be overcome by causeways. The designated spot is finally 
reached, and the encampment is established. The snow now covers 
the earth, and threatening clouds continually obscure the weakened rays 
of the winter’s sun. Under these circumstances, the “ lumbermen,” 
from morn until night, make the hills echo with the strokes of the axe, 
densifying the steady tone of their blows with the frequent falling of 
the monarchs of the woods, which come tumbling and splintering to 
the earth, making its surface tremble under their crushing weight. 
The fallen trees are eventually stripped of their useless limabs, and cut 
into measured lengths. It is now that the oxen are brought into re- 
quisition, to haul these “logs” to the bed of the nearest frozen stream. 

Spring gradually approaches, the frosts come up from the earth, 
and the clouds shed their rains. The season for cutting lumber is 
ended, and now commences the hard work of securing the reward of 
such self-sacrificing industry. The greatest possible wisdom is dis- 
played in working the scattered logs down the rivulets to the main 
streams, and thus gradually accumulating them in vast quantities, ready 
to be moved onward, until they reach some well-built harbor, that indi- 
cates the vicinity of the mill-dam. 

In the transition, it sometimes happens that the spring flood, with 
its heavy burden, passes through some rocky gorge. The water thun- 
ders onward, and the gigantic tree-trunks are tossed and worried as 
if they were only straws in weight. Now is threatened what the lum- 
bermen most fear, a “jam” in the gorge. The logs come plunging 
on, some are thrown half high and dry on the surrounding rocks ; 
others appear perpendicular in the air, and then surge beneath the tor- 
rent. Thousands of logs press from behind, and each hour the scene 
is more grand, and human effort to open the gorge seems to grow more 
and more unavailing. The sturdy lumbermen, however, only grow 
more earnest and more determined, as the demand is made for super- 
human effort. With the most thorough knowledge of their business, 
they cut away the important obstructing logs, and thus gradually ac- 
complish their object. Meantime, the pressure of water in the rear 
becomes enormous. It piles up, and, by the same force, is driven 
downward, to seek a passage under this artificial dam. 

The word.is finally given that the huge pile begins to move. 
The lumbermen precipitately fly to the shore for safety. The moun- 
tain mass slowly advances, and then seems to explode, as if forced 
asunder by some mysterious power under the water. The huge logs 
fly into the air like splinters, or are ground and crushed in the whirl- 
pool below. Huge giants of timber writhe and tremble in the confu- 
sion, and turn up their tornand shattered sides, as if conscious, and 
suffering from the ruin around them ; but on goes the mass, grinding 
against the solid rocks, echoing and grumbling like distant thunder. 
Suddenly the gorge widens, and the imprisoned logs shoot into the 
still water, roll over their gnarled sides, and quietly come to rest, as 
if exhausted in the fearful struggle. 

The lumbermen, until this desirable consummation has been reached, 
perform the labor of giants, and enact feats of daring that make them 
heroes. 

Amid such scenes and associations is the wealth of our New-Eng- 
land forests wrested from the sublime fastnesses in which it originates. 
The bold, brave men engaged in this work are the rivals in physical 
strength of the once celebrated “keel boatmen of the Mississippi,” 
and were always their superiors in intelligence and appreciation of 
the true demands of life. The untiring arm of steam has made Mike 
Fink and his followers a tradition, but, as long as water runs and trees 
grow, the axe must be wielded by human strength, in the first appro- 
priation of their value to the wants of men, The human conquerors 
of the floods of the Mississippi are gone, but the “lumbermen” of our 
vast American forests will ever remain. 





ARE WE CELTS OR TEUTONS? 





va. = 
E have now arrived at a point where we may conveniently turn 
back, and cast a glance over the course we have thus far ac- 
complished. It has been shown that the popular belief that the Brit- 
ons were exterminated, or, at least, expatriated by the Saxons, rests 
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entirely upon the worthless authority of Gildas; that such fragments 
of historical evidence as can be gathered together, decidedly support 
the opinion that the great body of the British people has survived, un- 
der the names of its conquerors, the “ English” and “Saxons ;” that, 
in stature, in complexion, and in the shape of the skull, the modern 
English are very like the Celts, and very unlike the Teutons; and, 
lastly, that even philology turns its back on the popular hypothesis, 
aince, although we have learned to speak a Teutonic language, we speak 
it to this day with a Celtic pronunciation and accent. Since, there- 
fore, there are such grave reasons for our regarding ourselves as Celts 
rather than Teutons, it becomes interesting to inquire who the Celts 
are, and what have been their ethnic relationships with other Euro- 
pean peoples. 

In the first place, it is advisable to clear up the confusion existing 
in the minds of many persons, who never hear the word “ Celt ” with- 
out thinking of the wild Irish, who now, for some years, havé made 
many of our American streets noisome, and al] our American kitchens 
hideous. In syllogistic jargon, all Irishmen are Celts, but all Celts 
are not Irishmen. And, in making the English out to be mainly Celts, 
though we remove them from the Germans by so doing, we do not 
bring them very much nearer the Irish. For, as already implied, there 
are two great branches of the Celtic race, differing from each other 
both in physical and in mental characteristics. These two sub-races 
are called the Gael and the Cymry, or Low Celts and High Celts. The 
first branch is represented to-day by the Irish, the Scottish Highland- 
ers, and the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. The second is repre- 
sented by the Welsh, the Cornish, the Bretons, and Walloons ; and to 
it, as we have already seen, belonged the ancient Britons. 

The Celtic race, comprising these two subdivisions, is itself a 
branch of the Aryan, Indo-European, or Indo-Germanic family of races 
—these three appellations being now strictly synonymous. Following 
the indications of language—to this extent a trustworthy guide—Au- 
gust Schleicher, the most sagacious philologer of our times, has di- 
vided the Aryan family into three grand classes. The first of these 
classes is the Germano-Slavonic, the second is the Irano-Indic, the 
third is the Celto-Italo-Hellenic. Though there is undoubtedly a more 
or less considerable non-Aryan admixture in each of these groups of 
races, there is no question that the Aryan portions of them—the rela- 
tively pure-blooded ancestors of the Teuton and Slave, the Celt, the 
Italian, and the Greek, the Iranian, and the Hindoo—once dwelt in the 
same region, as a homogeneous race, speaking a common language, and 
cherishing a common religion. The primitive location of the Aryan 
race is utterly lost in oblivion; but, at the remotest epoch to which 
linguistic paleontology can reach, we find it occupying the country 
west of the Hindoo Kush in High Asia. From this central point, at 
various dates, started forth migrations of secular duration, radiating 
in all directions, save eastward, where the mountains opposed a bar- 
rier. Southward slowly moved the Irano-Indie branch, long retaining 
its integrity, but, at last, amid fierce religious dissensions, of which 
covert traces appear in the Zendavesta, dividing into two parties, of 
which one, seeking the southeast, conquered and enslaved the dark- 
skinned tribes of the Punjab, while the other planted kingdoms west- 
erly, in Bactria, Media, Persia, and Armenia. At the same time the 
vast Celto-Italo-Hellenic multitude, of which the Gael were the pio- 
neers, advanced through unknown routes to wrest from primeval Finns 
and Iberians the lordships over the wilderness of Europe.. That the 
Germano-Slavoniec immigrations occurred much later, is proved by two 
facts. First, the great majority of the river-names and mountain- 
names throughout Europe are Celtic, showing that the Celts were once 
everywhere. Secondly, at the dawn of the historical epoch, we find 
the Teutons and Slaves in a state of nomadic barbarism, still pressing 
westward, while the Greco-Italo-Celts occupy all the remote corners, 
the southern peninsulas, and the west coast, and are already incipient- 
ly civilized. 

Doubtless one result of this great Celto-Italo-Hellenic invasion 
was the absorption of some aboriginal blood by the conquerors. Pos- 
sibly some of the characteristics, which distinguish the Gael from the 
later-arriving Cymry, may be due to an Iberian admixture. The Li- 
gurians of the Genoese coast, and the Sicanians, who have contributed 
their share to the ethnic composition of the present Italians, were, al- 
most certainly Iberian, tribes ; and, no doubt, if the tangled skein of 
Greek ethnology could ever be completely unravelled, many aboriginal 
threads would be found in it. But, as a general thing, nomadic races 
prefer retreat to servitude; and accordingly, at the dawn of history, 











we find the Finns crowded into the far North, and the Basques and 
other Iberian tribes confined beyond the Garonne and the Pyrenees, 
In dim antiquity—tradition says in the seventeenth century before 
Christ—the foremost hordes of Gael had burst through the western 
passes of the Pyrenees, and, conquering the Portuguese coast, Anda- 
lusia, and parts of Castile, had at last mixed peacefully with the abo- 
riginal people, leaving their mementos, however, in the name of the 
province Gallicia, and in the epithet “ Celtiberian,” which, to this day, 
correctly describes the ethnic composition of the great mass of the 
Spanish people. 

In the sixth century before Christ, the whole of Europe west of the 
Elbe, and north of the Garonne, seems to have been occupied by Gaelic 
or Low Celtic tribes. Eastward of these, stretching even to the Vol- 
ga, roamed the members of the High Celtic or Cymric family, inter- 
spersed, doubtless, with aboriginal Finns and with pioneers of the great 
Teuto-Slavic advance. The Cymry figure by name in the history of 
Greece, and in that of Persia; they are mentioned by Herodotus ; and 
they have left their name in the Crimea. About 631, B. C., Europe be- 
came aware of a great ethnic movement like that which, a thousand 
years later, remodelled the Roman Empire. Hordes of Teutons, cross- 
ing the Volga, drove the Cymry westward in great masses. In less 
than fifty years the Cymry had crossed the Rhine, and overcome Gaul 
north of the Loire, driving the Gael down upon each other, until num- 
bers sought relief in an invasion of Italy. The Gael first robbed flour- 
ishing Etruria of its northern dependencies; then came the Cymry 
themselves, and between them they managed in another half-century to 
effect the permanent conquest and settlement of all northern Italy, 
which was henceforth called Cisalpine Gaul. Brescia, Siena, and 
Verona, are Celtic towns, and Milan was founded in the middle of the 
sixth century, B. C., by a band of Gael—genuine Paddies—as Momm- 
sen calls them. The High Celts made their power felt also in Bohemia, 
which still bears the name of a Cymric tribe—the Boii—and overran 
Jutland and the Scandinavian mainland, where the Teutons found and 
conquered them about the time of Christ. At an unknown date, they 
invaded the island of Britain, crowding the Gael into the Highlands, 
the Hebrides, and Ireland. 

The reader will thus comprehend the meaning of the first sentence 
in Cesar’s “ Commentaries.” Of the three peoples, “ differing in lan- 
guage and in institutions,” who occupied Gaul, the Aquitani, south 
of the Garonne, were Basques or Iberians ; the Celta, or Galli, between 
the Garonne and the Loire, and reaching, in some quarters, as far as 
the Seine, were Gael; the Belge of the north, extending to the Rhine, 
were Cymry. So that the modern French ethnologically occupy an 
intermediate position between the Irish, the Spanish, and the English: 
they are partly a Low Celtic, and partly a High Celtie people. They 
have less aboriginal blood than the Spaniards, but more than the Eng- 
lish ; and, like both Spaniards and English, they have been somewhat 
Teutonized. 

It is thus apparant, moreover, that it will not do to surround the 
Celtic languages and races with a Chinese wall, as scholars were for- 
merly in the habit of doing, and to study them as if they constituted 
an isolated outlying branch of the Aryan family. The facts just nar- 
rated show that the prominent part played in European history by the 
High and Low Germans, after the Christian era, was played, one and 
two thousand years earlier, by the High and Low Celts. Just as the 
commencement of modern history shows Germans everywhere—on the 
Black Sea as well as on the Baltic, on the Ebro as well as on the 
Thames; so the commencement of ancient history shows us Celts 
everywhere, from the Volga to the Straits of Gibraltar, inaugurating, 
amid secular tumult, a new order of things. 

The course of the great Cymric migration, above described, suffi- 
ciently confirms and explains the striking statement of the Welsh 
Triads, that the Cymry came “from the land where Constantinople 
now is.” It must next be shown how the Greeks and Romans may 
have been related to the Cymry and Gael, and why Schleicher em- 
braces all these under the common designation of “ Greco-Italo- 
Celts.” 

Language is, as we have seen, not always a satisfactory witness, 
but it is at least a witness. It does not tell us all we should like to 
know, but it always tells us something worth knowing. The fact that 
two peoples speak nearly identical languages does not prove that they 
are of the same race, nor does it necessarily prove that the one has 
ever been conquered by the other; but it does prove that between the 
two there have been at some time very close relations—relations far 
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more intimate than those which arise from mere territorial juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Now, the resemblances between the Latin, Greek, Gaelic, and Cym- 
ric languages are very much more numerous and more complete than 
the resemblances between any one of these languages and the German, 
Sclavonic, Persian, or Sanskrit. The family likeness between them is 
nearly as strong as it is between Sanskrit and Zend. The following 
table of numerals will show what I mean. It will be notiéed that the 
Teutonic English, though akin to the other four, is much less closely 
akin than the four are to each other: 








| 








English. Latin. Gaelic. | Cymric. olic Greek. 
One. | Uno. | Aen. Un. Hen. 
Two. Duo. | Do. Dau. Duo. 
Three. Tri. | Tri. | Tel | Tri. 

Four. Quatuor. | Keathair. | Peduar. | Petor. 
Five. Quinque. | Kuig. | Pump. | Pempe. 
Six. | Sex. | Se. | Chwech. | Hex. 
Seven. | Septem. Secht. | Saith. | Hepta. 
Eight. | Octo. | Ocht. | Wryth. Octo. 
Nine. | Novem. | Noi. Naw. Ennea. 
Ten. Decem. | Deich. Deg. | Deka. 
Twenty. Viginte. Tichid. | Ugain. Veikosi. 
Hundred. Centum. | Kett. + | Cant. Hecatonta. 
Thousand. | Mille. | Mile. Mil. Chilio. 





The reader should know that, with the exception of the names for 
thousand, all the corresponding words in the above list are demon- 
strably of the same origin. . We will thus realize how slight are the 
divergences between the four members of the Greco-Italo-Celtic class, 
compared with the grand total divergence of the whole class from the 
Teutonic. 

In the list above given, the test-words, for estimating the degrees 
of relationship between the four languages in question, happen to be 
the words for four and five. These, it will be observed, begin with a 
guttural in Latin and Gaelic, with a labial in Cymrie and Greek. Six 
and seven also furnish test-cases, although in the particular instance of 
seven, the Cymric form is anomalous. Generally, wherever the Latin 
has an initial s, the Gaelic also has s, but the Cymric and Greek have 
kh. And, in short, throughout their entire phonetic systems, the Latin 
and Gaelic on the one hand, and the Cymric and Greek on the other 
hand, are almost completely identical. Latin resembles Gaelic more 
closely than it resembles Greek. Greek resembles Cymric more 
closely than it resembles Latin ; and, when we add to this the cireum- 
stance that many words which are isolated in Latin appear in Gaelic 
as one of a family, that the same is true of Greek words in Cymric, and 
that all four have preserved many words not preserved by the other 
Aryan tongues, we cannot resist the conclusion that, between the 
Greeks and Romans, and both branches of the Celtic race, there must 
have been a close ethnological affinity, and that this affinity must 
have been particularly close, on the one hand, between the Low Celts 
and the Romans, and, on the other hand, between the High Celts and 
the Greeks. 

But the Romans, or, to be more precise, the earliest speakers of 
Latin, were not the only people who helped build up the Roman na- 
tionality and language. That the Latin language is more or less com- 
posite is clearly shown, first, by the occurrence of such parallel words 
as porcus, verres, and aper, which, as Professor Newman has pointed 
out, may be strictly compared to such English parallelisms as cow and 
beef, sheep and mutton, father and paternal, etc.; secondly, by the 
anomalous tense-endings, bam, bo, and vi, which have supplanted ear- 
lier, more regular forms. Where you find such anomalies, you may 
be sure there has been a good deal of race-admixture. Some few of 
these phenomena, such as verres and aper, just cited, seem to require 
the hypothesis of a slight Teutonic infusion. But both history and 
philology inform us that the people most intimately concerned in the 
remodelling of the Latin language and institutions were not Teutons. 
I refer to the Sabines, a branch of the Sabello-Oscan race, who, with 
the Latins and the Umbrians, made up pretty much the whole popula- 
tion of central Italy. Of the Latins, we can only say that they must 
have been allied to the Low Celts, but there is some reason to believe 
that the Sabines were Low Celts, and there is but little room for doubt 
that the Umbrians were High Celts. Upon the latter point, the na- 
tional name is very significant. Every one who has studied Latin 


guttural, very much as some Englishmen drop off anh. Ubi was ori- 
ginally cubi, unde was originally cunde (as in alicubi, alicunde), and the 
philologist, who reads in the fragments of Umbrian which have come 
down to us, a language almost, identical with Welsh and Zolic Greek, 
can hardly doubt that the Umbrians must have been Cwmbrians, as 
surely as were those Cymry who have left their name in Cumberland 
and North-humbria, and on the river Humber. Many Welsh elements, 
intruded into Latin, must have come from this source. The ancients, 
especially those excellent judges, Strabo and Posidonius, if my mem- 
ory serves me, regarded the Umbrians as Celts, and such has been 
the prevailing opinion among modern scholars since Fréret. As for 
the Sabine conquerers of Rome, with their system of clientage, and 
their patria potestas, they remind one of nothing more strongly than of 
a company of Highland clans. The very term client has no satisfac- 
tory etymology, save in Gaelic; and the same may be said of the 
words curia, tribus, lex, fas, jus, cives, plebs, and of the name Quirites, 
which they imposed on the Roman people. A careful examination of 
the sixty-one Sabine words, cited by Professor Newman in his “ Regal 
Rome,” makes it difficult to doubt that, whoever the Sabines may 
have been, they at least spoke a Gaelic language. 

Into the intricate subject of Greek ethnology, it is not necessary 
now to enter. More than enough has already been said for my present 
purpose, which is to enable the reader, who may not have familiarized 
himself with such subjects, to realize that the Celts are not merely 
Irishmen or Welshmen or Frenchmen, but have, in times past, covered 
nearly the whole of Europe, constituting, in their various ramifications, 
not less than one-third of the Aryan race. In illustrating this point, 
it has been necessary to state some things in one or two sentences, 
which might better have been stated in one or two columns. And I 
have had to be precise, and apparently dogmatic, in some cases, where 
a vague, cloudy skepticism would perhaps have answered better, sim- 
ply because the needful limitation and expansion of my statements 
would have involved an amount and kind of discussion hardly fitted 
for the pages of a “ popular journal of literature, science, and art.” 
Respecting these prehistoric events we cannot expect to know much, 
with a certainty equal to that which leads a jury to send a man to the 
gallows, but we may, nevertheless, by the moderate use of common- 
sense, legitimately acquire a few more or less definite opinions, which 
we decline to give up until some one can suggest better ones. 

In concluding this section of the argument, I would say that, 
although in the first five papers, for the sake of convenience, Mr. Pike’s 
arrangement of the discussion was followed, the gist of the whole was 
jotted down in my note-books long before I had ever seen Mr. Pike’s 
treatise. It seems, therefore, that the same facts, which have struck 
Mr. Pike as important, have also struck other persons as important. 
In the next paper, we shall enter upona new division of the general 
argument, and compare sundry views of Messrs. Pike and Matthew Ar- 
nold, concerning the psychological characteristics of the English race. 





BRILLIANTS 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


Truth seeks light less to be illuminated within than without. The 
eyes of modern times are rather an ornament, than members of the 
body ; just as the butterfly has eyes on its wings, and the peacock on 
its tail. 

Man often weeps in his sleep. When he awakes, he scarce remem- 
bers that he has shed tears; so regard life. In the second, thou will 
no longer know that thou hast wept in the first. 


The pains of a noble soul are like the May-frosts of a life—a spring 
follows them. The pains of the wicked are the frosts of autumn—they 
precede the punishments of winter. 

Hope is the dawn of joy, and memory its twilight; but this prefers 
to shed the colorless dew or rain, and the day which the dawn prom- 
ises, breaks in; but on another earth, and under another sun. 

The triumphal arch of morality is a rainbow beneath which no 
mortal has ever passed, and which none but One has ever had above 
his head ; that is, he who stands as a sun beneath the clouds. 


Vice is earth’s ballast; in due time it will be thrown overboard 





knows that the Romans were in the habit of dropping off an initial 


and sink. 
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THE OLD TRYSTING-PLACE,. 


1 ASTWARD the meadows lie, morning’s dim haze on them, 
4 


Verdurous amplitudes, breezy and billowy ; 
Here from the pool-jewelled woodland I gaze on them, 
Clouds over-browing them, pearly and pillowy. 
Kine-haunted meadows, ‘twas thither he crossed to me, 
Dewn through your pasturage lighted aurorally— 
Favored, I fancy, less greenly and florally 


Than in the summers unreachably lost to me! 


Is it a truth that your murmurs and lustres are 
Sadder and darker, O fragrant pavilion ?— 

Banks where the gold-centred lilies in clusters are— 
Grasses where nestles the cowslip’s vermilion ! 

Or, since the veil of my sorrow has darkened it, 
Glimmers your fairness no longer as fair to me ? 
Flutters your silvery cadence of air to me 


Just as of old, when I gladlier hearkened it ? 








Beautiful memories, mournfully, throngingly 
Glide through your cloisters like phantoms processional, 
Each with its passionate whisper, that longingly 
Floats on the gloom of this leafy confessional ; 
Telling of hopes that have made inconceivable 
That which they wrung from the spirit; while perishing— 
Power to feel the old fervor of cherishing 
Wake from its sepulchre, joy irretrievable ! 


Ah, could I meet thee, my worshipped, my vanished one, 
Still in my love for thee reigning so peerlessly, 

Though from all dreams of my future a banished one, 
Dead in wild battle, and dying so fearlessly— 

Ah, could I meet thee, and know thee, and cling to thee, 
Here, as in days when delight was yet young to us, 
More than the wood-birds in sympathy sung to us, 

I from the depths of my rapture would sing to thee ! 
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THE LINEAGE OF SOME 
WORDS. 


MUCH-ABUSED 





HEN Dr. Johnson wrote his dictionary he left out a great many 
words which he considered vulgar or dialectic, supposing, pos- 
sibly, that they would as a consequence be thereafter left out of the lan- 
guage. Language, however, does not live in dictionaries, but in the 
mouths of the people; and many words that have never been seen on 
any printed page, have enjoyed sturdy life and universal circulation 
through hundreds of years, and have even descended to us from the 
dead tongues of the past. “ Whatare called vulgar words,” says Horne 
Tooke, “are the oldest and best-authorized, the most significant and 
widely-used words in the language.” Lowell, following the same thought, 
remarks that “‘ vulgarisms are often poetry in the egg.” 

Language is ever undergoing curious changes. Words and 
phrases, that we call vulgar now, may come into refined use in a 
century ; while our most common and elegant expressions may pos- 
sess in a few years some absurd and fantastic signification. There 
is said to be a tombstone in Dixon, Illinois, which contains an 
epitaph that once was most beautiful and expressive. A common 
symbol upon a monument is a single hand pointing with one finger 
toward the sky. Under such a symbol what could be more poetical 
and appropriate than the words, “Gone up?” These are the words 
upon that Illinois gravestone, and yet, as they are understood to-day, 
they have a ludicrous and almost blasphemous sound. 

If Terence and Virgil had known to what use the phrases, “a big 
thing,” and “dry up,” would be put in this day and generation, possi- 
bly the former would never have used the words, “ res magna est,” 
and the latter might never have written— 

“ Claudite jam rivos, pueri ; sat prata biberunt.” 

Yet: Longfellow, in his translation of Dante, has defied the vulgar 
signification of one of the most unmistakably slang phrases of the day. 
The poet describes his weariness with climbing, and says that but for 
the shortness of one ascent he had been wellnigh overcome, “ io sarei 
ben vinto.” 

Longfellow has given us the exact meaning here by translating 
the words ben vinto, “dead beat.” Swinburne, with the same audacity, 
has written the following : 

“ Was life worth living then, and now 
Is life worth sin ? 
Where are the imperial years? And how 
Are you, Faustine ?”’ 

Any thing that is admirable is nowadays said in slang phrase to be 
“ dusty,” the same as it might be “gay,” or “ bully,” or “jolly; ” yet 
Swinburne, in his poem on Cleopatra, speaks of— 

“ The hollow eyes and dusiy hair.” 
Though the slang sense of the word there would be about as vivid as 
any that can be drawn from it, it would be unjust to the poet to 
suppose that he intended it to have any other than its legitimate sig- 
nification. 

It is astonishing how many words, which persons of good taste 
scornfully banish from sight and hearing, may make proud mention 
of their ancestry and former friends. The dictionaries illustrate the 
meaning of legitimate words by their use by standard writers, and 
the same can be done with many words which are now called illegiti- 
mate. A few examples may be interesting. Thus “bully” is used 
by Shakespeare in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Scott in 
“Tvanhoe,” and by Irving in “ Bracebridge Hall.” In “Ivanhoe” 
Friar Tuck sings a song beginning : 

“Come trow! the brown bowl to me, 
Bully boy, bully boy!’ 

So the serious use of the word jolly, in the sense of very, extremely, 
is three or more centuries old. Roger North, in his translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, writes: “It bloweth a jolly cool wind.” Lang- 
horne (1810) renders the same Greek sentence, “blew a most agree- 
able gale.” John Trapp, in a theological work (London, 1656-57) 


writes : “ All was jolly quiet at Ephesus before St. Paul came thither.” | 


South writes: “‘He catches at an apple of Sodom, which, though it 
may entertain his eye with a florid, jolly white and red,” ete. In 
“ Taming of the Shrew,” Act iii, Scene 2, Katharine says to Petru- 
chio: 

***Tis like you'll prove a jolly surly groom.” 


In North’s Lives we find also such phrases as “ The judge held 





“Tt was well 
“This was 


them to it, and they were choused of the treble value.” 
for us that we were known there, or ¢o pot had we gone.” 
nuts to the old lord.” 

In “ Antony and Cleopatra” we read : 

“* Of late, I cried ho! 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would strut forth 

And cry, Your will.” 
Otway’s “ Venice Preserved,” Act ii., Scene 1, has this line : 

‘** Pump me not for politics.” 
And in “ Hudibras ” we read : 

“ The ones the learned knight seek out, 

And pump them what they come about.” 

The fallacy of the idea that “swop” is a New-England word, de- 
scribing accurately the New-England propensity to barter or trade 
any thing, whether jack-knives or horses, is shown by the line of 
Dryden : 

“T would have swopped youth for old age.” 

Pope and Dryden both speak of having a “snack,” and in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher (“ King and no King,” Act v., Scene 3) is the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

“ Tamm’d you shall be ere we leave you. 
sober.” 

Such words as rile, slick, splurge, squelch, wilt, and others, were 
shown in an article in Blackwood, on “ Inroads upen English,” to be 
seriously used by the best old English authors. In Coleridge’s “ An- 
cient Mariner,” we read : 


You shall be beaten 


“* Like voices in a swound.” 

Bacon refers to a man’s jaws as his gil/s ; and the Roman Catholic 
books of service still say that Christ descended “into limbo.” To 
speak of a “ crack team,” or to use “ absquatulate” in the sense of 
leave, or “bone” in the sense of steal, were all quite proper once in 
England. ‘“Skedaddle ”—by-the-way, a somewhat more expressive 
word than absquatulate—has been shown to be from the Greek word 
skedannumi, which occurs in Thucydides and Herodotus almost synon- 
ymously with our slang word. The root is skeda, to which add the 
termination dle, doubling the d as required by analogy, to form ske- 
daddle. The Swedes have the word skuddadahl, the Danes skyededehl, 
with the same sense, and the ancient Irish use the words sgedad ol in 
the sense of scattered all. It has been suggested that some Irishman 
used this phrase at Bull Run, and that it was adopted by the soldiers. 
In an old version of the Irish New Testament, the words are used as 
follows : “ For it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
of the flock shall be sgedad ol.” 

The word “lark” in the sense of spree, as used in Randall’s slang 
“Diary "— 

“In search of Jark, or some delicious gig, 
The mind delights on when ‘tis in prime twig "— 
is said by Latham to be from the Scandinavian /ek, lak, a game, a 
sport. Probably there are a great many people who do not know that 
the following sentence is found in our present translation of the Bible, 
Job xix. 20: “My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, and I am 
escaped with the skin of my teeth.” 

Many hundreds of years ago, an Eastern prince was asked, “ Where 
are the fortifications of your city?” Pointing to the soldiers, he said, 
| “ Every man you see there is a brick.” 

“ Ax,” for ask, is a vile vulgarism now, but more closely resembles 
the Saxon acsian than ask. In a letter to Henry VIII., Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, his mother, says, “ As hearty blessings as you 
can aze of God;” and the word was frequently used. 

The tendency of words seems to be to deteriorate in meaning. 
Some military terms, it is true, have come into more dignified use—as 
cavalry, which was first nothing but a pack-horse, from the Latin ca- 
ballus, and marshal, which first meant an humble servant, the German 
schalk, attending on a mare, becoming the mareschalk, and finally the 
marshal. But an imp was once merely an offspring or child. Bacon, 
| in his “ Pathway unto Prayer,” says: “‘ Let us pray for the preserva- 
tion of the king’s most excellent majesty, and for the prosperous suc- 


cess of his entirely beloved son Edward, our prince, that most angelic 
imp.” “Brat” was used quite as seriously, and in quite as good a 
sense. An old hymn by Gascoine has the lines : 


“ O Israel, O household of the Lord, 
° O Abraham's brats, O brood of blessed seed, 
O chosen sheep that love the Lord indeed ! ” 
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A varlet was once as good a man as a valet. A wretch was a per- 
son who might be quite lovable and admirable. A villain was merely 
a bondman, or one who held lands and tenements in villenage; and a 
knave was merely a servant, and a very respectable servant indeed, for 
in an early version of the New Testament it is written: “ Paul, a knave 
of Jesus Christ,” and in Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar” we read, 
“Gentle knave, good-night!” It is also found in the Waverley novels. 
The knave of a pack of cards was only the king’s servant, and is not 
a bad fellow, as those accustomed to play euchre are well aware. Ex- 
amples of this kind have been noticed in great numbers, and are only 
mentioned here as a further instance of the abuse to which many 
words of respectable lineage have been subjected. 


BLASPHEMY AND PROFANITY. 





ERE the question asked, it would be a difficult matter to say 

which one of modern nations is most given to the use of blas- 
phemous and profane expressions. As long ago as in the days of Joan of 
Are, that rude peasant-girl, whom Voltaire, in his “ Pucelle d’Orléans,” 
made so ridiculous, and Schiller, in his “ Jungfrau von Orleans,” made so 
sublime, the English were reputed to be “ great swearers,” and Joan 
herself, while chained in her prison-cell, is said to have remarked, when 
speaking of the presence of English soldiers in France, “ that, though 
there were a hundred thousand more G—d-d—n-mees in France than 
there are, they will never conquer that kingdom.” Again, in later 
times—most strange fact—during the Puritan ascendency, there ex- 
isted a singular tendency among this people to blasphemy and profan- 
ity; for who has not read of the prefixes assumed by the Parliamen- 
tarian soldiers, and written before their names, with that cool display 
of familiarity so characteristic of the sect? Every schoolboy recol- 
lects Praise-God Barebones, Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save Bare- 
bones, and If-Christ-had-not-died-thou-hadst-been-damned Barebones. 
But this is not all. We find these professors of purity exclaiming, 
“O Lord, Thou hast never given us a victory this long while for all 
our frequent fastings! What dost Thou mean, O Lord, to fling us into 
the ditch and leave us there?” A recent English historian even in- 
forms us that one Evans, in prayer, cried out as fellows: “O Lord, 
wilt Thou take a chair and sit among the House of Peers?” and: 
“When, 0 God, wilt Thou vote among the honorable House of Com- 
mons, who are so zealous for Thine honor ? ” ; 

Among the French writers, one would not be obliged to search far 
in order to strike upon blasphemous utterances of the most startling 
nature ; and yet Descartes, Diderot, and Voltaire, were not atheists, 
as the Jesuits have often charged upon them. True, they ridiculed 
the Scriptures, and refused to regard Christ as God; but they were 
deists, and believed in the existence of an eternal God, whose name 
they pronounced with reverence and awe. To the Romanists, how- 
ever, in reference to their doctrine of transubstantiation, Voltaire 
cried out, “ Ye eat, drink, and digest your God.” 

Probably one of the strangest blasphemies ever uttered, and one 
most peculiarly French in its language and epigrammatic terseness, 
was given rise to in Paris, about the year 1727, by circumstances fol- 
lowing the death of the famous Abbé Paris. This young priest had, 
upon losing his father, renounced all claim to his patrimonial estate in 
favor of a younger brother, and given himself up to a life of the most 
rigorous asceticism, supporting himself by making stockings for the 
poor, with whom he shared the earnings of his labor. After his death, 
the great reputation of his sanctity drew hundreds of visitors to his 
tomb. He was worshipped as a saint, and soon the report went about 
that miracles had been wrought at his grave. The crowds increased. 
In vain did men of better judgment endeavor to check this wonderful 
growth of superstition. 
Government caused the tomb to be surrounded by a wall, thus effectu- 
ally preventing all access to it. Upon this wall it was that the fol- 
lowing remarkable distich was placarded, after the manner of the 
royal edicts : 


It was impossible ; and, as a last resort, the 


“ DE PAR LE Roy, Défense a Dieu, 
De faire miracles en ce lieu **— 
which may thus be rendered into English: “ By order of the King: 
God is hereby forbidden to perform miracles hereabouts.” 
We think it can safely be asserted that one of the most singular 
blasphemies ever given utterance to in Germany, occurred quite with- 
out any thought of irreverence. It is customary in that country to | 





designate crowned heads as allerhichsten (highest of all) while, as 
with us, in speaking of the Creator, the epithet Adchst (hghest) is 
often applied to Him. Now, after the great battle of Leipsiyin which 
Napoleon’s power received so severe a blow, it is related ths the allied 
princes threw themselves upon their knees to return thaks to God 
for the splendid victory over their common foe, or, as the reprts ran, 
the “highest of all” (meaning the princes) threw themselvesupon 
their knees, to offer up thanks to the “ Highest,” etc., etc. 

To an American, the frequent and apparently irreverent use mde. 
of God’s name in Continental European countries, is at first some- 
thing extremely unpleasant, to speak in the mildest terms of this 
useless and deprecable habit. But it is surprising how speedily one’s 
ears become accustomed to the sound, and how unwittingly we our- 
selves acquire the practice. The worst feature, however, of this ir- 
reverence is, that the men are not the only ones who interlard their 
ordinary conversation with frequent appeals to the Divinity. Women 
and children do the same, and do it so unaffectedly, so naively, that 
you are rather led to smile than scowl. An American lady arriving in 
Germany, and, not liking the German style of cooking, engaged a cook 
with the intention of having her food prepared in a manner more pleas- 
ing to her palate. The lady herself spoke no German, and was obliged 
to summon her daughter whenever the services of an interpreter were 
needed. A few days after the new cook had been installed, the moth- 
er dispatched her daughter to the kitchen to inquire “whether the 
cook had put on the potatoes.” After the lapse of a few moments, 
the child returned with no inconsiderable astonishment depicted upon 
her face. : 

“ Well, my child,” said her mother, “ what did the cook say ?” 

“ Why, mother, she swore fearfully.” 

“ Swore ?” 

“Yes, mother, and she wasn’t the least bit angry, for she was 
laughing all the while.” 

“ Well,” questioned the mother, “ what did she say ?” 

“Say? she said, ‘O Thou great God, of course I have, miss. 

It would be no easy task to name a country where they ring more 
changes upon the name of the Divinity than they do in Germany. It 
is either O Gott (O God), mein Gott (my God), Herr Gott (Lord God), 
grosser Gott (great God), Du lieber Gott (Thou dear God), Almiéichtiger 
Gott (Almighty God), or Gott (God), without any qualifying word. At 
times, the name of Jesus is preferred, and then we hear such expres- 
sions as Herr Jesus (Lord Jesus), or simply Herr Je, with the last syl- 
lable omitted, apparently a softening down of the full expression. It 
is no unusual thing to hear a child call out to its playmate: “Oh, 
God! don’t bother me.” 

We find this same profanity in existence among the French, and 
that Englishman, who, upon landing at Calais, made the astounding 
discovery that even “the little children spoke French with purity,” 
might have justly added, “and used irreverent language too.” In 
France, the expressions Dieu, mon Dieu, bon Dieu, grand Dieu, have 
about the same force as our “Goodness gracious.” But the French 
have a blasphemous expression of a really fearful character, and yet 
one which men at least are forever using. We refer to their Sacré 
nom de Dieu (by the holy name of God). It is not an unusual thing 
to hear two of the laboring classes, when quarrelling, hurling this oath 
at each other, in regular turn, for several seconds, without uttering an- 
other single word in conjunction with it. They intone it very oddly, 
throwing the stress of the voice upon the syllable cre, and then go 
decrescendo to the end. As a matter of course, in thoroughly Roman 
Catholic countries, the Virgin’s name figures extensively. The Sanctis- 
sima Madre of the Italians, the Madre de Dios of the Spanish, and the 
“Holy Virgin” of the Irish, are examples of this. The Italians pos- 
sess an innocent oath, in the form of per Bacco (by Bacchus), of which 
they are very fond, making frequent use of it in conversation. 

It would probably be advisable, before throwing any more stones 
at our European neighbors, to take notice whether there be any plate 
glass in the roofs of our own houses. It sounds rather like a startling 
charge to assert that a certain profanity is met with in our coun- 
try, even in the best society. But, nevertheless, it does exist. A 
Frenchman might, with justice, claim that our expressions “ Lord,” 
“My Lord,” “O Lord,” “Good Lord,” ete., are equally as irrever- 
ent as his mon Dieu, bon Dieu, etc. We once recollect hearing 
a young lady, when taken to do for the frequent repetition of the word 
“Lord” in her conversation, excuse herself by saying that she had 
reference to a Mr. Lord of her acquaintance. This was assuredly 
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rather ingenious, and reminds one of the French ladies, who, when 
their dainty lips shrink from uttering so emphatic a word as sacristie, 
substitute sapristie, which they accent most deliciously, throwing the 
stress of the voice upon the middle syllable, and dropping ihe syllable 
tie from the end of the tongue in a very delicate manner. 

But, as poor Silvio Pellico, in the touching story of his “ Prisons,” 
most truly observes, “ Blasphemy from the lips of a woman is peculiar- 
ly revolting ;” and it is sincerely to be hoped that so soon as the women 
of our country have purified our elections, as it is their boldly-an- 
nounced intention of doing, when the right of suffrage shall have been 
accorded them, they will write “‘ Blasphemy and Profanity among Men” 
high upon the list of lesser evils to be removed, they being the most 
inexcusable of all. 





CORSICA.* 





M* 8.8. COX, in his “ Search after Sunbeams,” gives us the latest 

and most graphic account of the interesting but little known 
island of Corsica, to which he went in March, 1869, in search of sun- 
shine and of health. He was conveyed thither by a French steamer, 
which left Nice at seven in the evening, and reached Ajaccio the next 
morning. From that port he traversed the island in different direc- 
tions, and spent several weeks in its romantic and picturesque in- 
terior. 

Corsica is out of the route of ordinary tourists. It has not been 
written up or down. Itis one of Bayard Taylor’s “ By-ways” of 
travel. A few Americans and Englishmen visit it occasionally for 
health or pleasure, but their stay in the island is usually brief, and 
very little has been written in our language about its splendid sce- 
nery and peculiar population. Though a French province, the language 
is Italian, the dialect resembling the Tuscan, with a strong impression 
of Arabic. At first sight, the island reminded Mr. Cox of the Grecian 
Archipelago. The sea-shore consists of rocky indentations, the high 
points crowned with old Genoese towers. Backefrom the sea, the 
scenery is thoroughly Alpine. The interior seemed one magnificent 
range of mountains; no plains were visible. The mountains are of 
granite, a mile anda half in height, and of grand, grotesque, and im- 
posing forms. The highest peaks are covered with snow all the year 
round. 

Ajaccio lies on a bay which resembles that of Naples, except that 
it is destitute of the population which gives such life and animation to 
the great Italian city. The environs of Ajaccio toward the sea are 
deserted and desolate. The city lies in the same latitude as New 
York, and yet the very weeds are the fragrant flowers of our conserva- 
tories. The very scrubs are the sweet-scented shrubs of the palaces 
of Fifth Avenue. Even the winter air is redolent with a burden of 
lemon, orange, and myrtle aroma, for which Arabia has no parallel 
in summer, and the mind of the stranger no conception till he inhales 
it. Napoleon was wont to say that, with his eyes closed, he could tell 
by the perfumes when he was approaching Corsica. The heraldic 
bearing on the shield of the island was once a Saracen’s head with 
eyes bandaged. It seems as if there were here such an affluence for 
one sense, that sight was superfluous. 

Ajaccio is remarkable chiefly as the birthplace of the great conquer- 
or, and at present, of course, Bonapartism is the presiding genius of the 
place. All the memorials of Napoleon and his family have been col- 
lected and preserved with religious care. Here is Mr. Cox’s descrip- 
tion of the house in which the emperor was born: 

‘“* Passing up a narrow street inthe heart of the town, you come upon 
the Place Letitia; then upon a little open spot, ornamented with tropi- 
cal palms, shrubs, and flowers. This plot was opened and enlarged by 
the mother of Napoleon, by tearing down a house in front of her own. 
She used the house on the left side of the plot as a stable and coach- 
house. The woman who showed us the premises was formerly a wait- 
ing-woman of Caroline Murat. She lives in the old stable opposite the 
latter, which is neatly fitted up. Upon the front of the Bonaparte man- 
sion there is an inscription that within this house Napoleon was born. 
It gives the date, the 15th of August; so that if tablets of stone are 
evidence, as they often are, according to Greenleaf, of old dates and 
events, here is a record to satisfy inquiry, or rather to provoke more dis- 
cussion as to the great day so soon to be celebrated on its hundredth 
round. The house is large—four stories—and of stone, evidently one of 








* “Search for Winter Sunbeams in the Riviera, Corsica, Algiers, and 
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the best of its day. It is hardly excelled, even yet, in Ajaccio. It 
shows that the family were ‘ well-to-do” in the world. In fact, Ma- 
dame Letitia’s family (the Ramolinis) were rich, and had many estates 
upon the island. When she died, she bequeathed her furniture to 
members of her family. The present emperor has collected most of 
the articles, and replaced them in the house which he now owns. Our 
conductress told us what each object meant, and whose room this, that, 
and the other, was. The second floor was madame’s bedchamber, din- 
ing-room, and salon—quite commodious. The floor above it was de- 
voted to the sons. Here was Napoleon’s room and his bureau! Yon- 
der, Joseph’s ! There, Jerome’s! The floor above that for the boys was 
occupied by the daughters. There was a very small terrace looking out 
from the reception-room, with flowers in pots—all in bloom. This re- 
ception-room contained five little square mirrors, as high as your head, 
running down each side ; three other mirrors near them, and one grand 
mirror at either end of the room. In fact, we counted some fifteen mir- 
rorsin thisroom. The Napoleons were well provided with looking- 
glasses. We cannot say as much for any of the other houses we have 
seen. What effect these mirrors had upon the young Napoleon, I will 
leave with other reflections to the reader. - Two brackets for wax tapers 
hung below each little mirror. The ceiling was ribbed. It had been 
newly plastered, with some little effort at fresco. The mother’s por- 
trait, very finely executed, hung over her dressing-table. It presents 
her as asplendid woman. The cabinets were inlaid with every-colored 
marble, and very antique. Some rare objects sent by Napoleon from 
Egypt were displayed. 

‘** But the chief attraction was the bed on which Napoleon was born! 
It is a wooden, rickety affair; near it is the sedan-chair of the madame. 
It is well known—well, I will put it—politely—in French, that—Madame 
Letitia, surprise & Téglise par les douleurs de Venfantement le 15 Aciit, 
1769, fut rapportée & son domicile! In this very sedan the mother of 
the great emperor was borne from the church, and on this very couch 
the ‘ little corporal’ first drew his breath. From this bed to St. Helena; 
from the capitol to the Tarpeian rock! Fill up the gap—Arcole, Auster- 
litz, Waterloo! Here, in this house, he passed his time, playing at sol- 
diers with his fellows, and mourning because he had no mustache—till, 
at the age of fifteen, he entered the military school at Brienne. He re- 
turned home for vacations, and, mixing his young ambitions with the 
daily round of boyhood pleasures and walks, he at the same time im- 
bibed from the peculiar characteristics of the Corsicans those feuds 
and feelings which his grand, gloomy, and marvellous after-life illus- 
trated. 

** Just above where we lodge, at the end of the avenue—where, if you 
go, you may probably see a company of lively ladies and gallant officers 
playing croquet—is a grotto (of which I present a sketch) formed by 
bowlders, and surrounded with foliage, and musical with birds, cele- 
brated as the favorite study-spot of the young Napoleon. The grotto 
commands a beautiful view of the bay and the snow-clad mountains 
around. From it can be seen, ona clear day, the island of Sardinia. 
Gardens of oranges, from which we are permitted to pluck at pleasure, 
cover the slopes near. Hedges of cactus (Cactus opuntia)—cactus piled 
on cactus; the famous amacchie, so sweetly scented; the arbutus, the 
myrtle, the olive, and every kind of tree and color of flower, grow in 
the air of winter. It was within the circle of such influences of sun, sky, 
land, and water, that the young Napoleon formed his plans of life. How 
many of them failed, or how many of them were realized, we can only 
guess. One thing remains to be said: that in the hurly-burly of his 
active career he never forgot Corsica. He always intended to do more 
for her than he did. His last thoughts were about his native isle.’’ 

The traveller found the interior of Corsica very fascinating. He 
found it a strange, wonderful land—half Oriental; tropical, yet with 
snow-clad mountains ; so wild in parts that the wild boars and wild 
sheep are hunted in forests where the pines grow thirty feet in cir- 
cumference ; so tame and sweet in parts that even the macadamized 
roads are covered with the sweetest and smallest clover; so sea-sur- 
rounded that at no point do you escape the impression of the mobile 
element; so grand in its mountains that the Alps scarcely surpass it 
in magnificence. 

The chestnut is the bane and the blessing of Corsica. It grows in 
the higher latitudes. It requires no care, as the olive does. It never 
fails to yield acrop. It is more plentiful on the eastern side of the 
island. In fact, there is on that side a circle of land called Castag- 
niccia, or chestnut country. There the people live almost entirely on 
chestnuts. Where the chestnut-forests abound, a little olive-oil, a lit- 
tle wine, a few figs, and sometimes a kid or a wild sheep, complete the 
diet. To this chance food, the chestnut, picked without labor, may be 
attributed much of the improvident, lazy, and independent habits of 
the Corsicans. The dry chestnut is given as food to the horses.” They 
like it. Itis hard, but they grind it in their mouths as a sweet mor- 
sel. The people use it roasted sometimes, but generally made into 
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flour. Itis said that there are twenty-two dishes made out of the 
chestnut in Corsica. The chestnut-cakes we had at Cauro, from an 
old brigand hunter, says Mr. Cox, were delicious and nutritious. They 
are baked in square, flat pans, and have the color of our buckwheat. 
When the Pisans, Genoese, and French, undertook to subjugate Cor- 
sica, the “Chestnut Boys” beat them. Their rations cost -little. 
Hemmed in by mountains and rocks, or hiding in caves, while other 
parts of the island succumbed to the yoke of the foreigner, the inde- 
pendent chestnut-eater was unsubdued. 

The sheep of the island are nearly all black. Not more than one 
in twenty is white. The white are small, and have coarse wool. The 
black have a sort of hair much used for mattresses, it being long and 
nearly straight. They are tended by shepherds who occasionally 
throw stones at the fiocks to remind them that they are under super- 
vision. Goats are nearly as common as sheep, and furnish nearly all 
the milk used on the island. A cow is so rare as to be a curiosity. 

Anong the picturesque objects to be met with upon the roads in 
the mountains, are the processions of countrywomen, bearing upon 
their heads large boards covered with little dainty baskets, in which 
the broccio is moulded and borne to market. It was not uncommon 
to see the milk dripping, in unctuous rivulets, from the baskets about 
the handkerchief-clad heads of the bearers. 

Wild sheep are very common, and are much hunted. 
larger than the tame sheep, and, in fact, are more like deer than sheep. 
Their color is mixed, brown, black, and white. They have a frizzled 
mane, and fine bright eyes. When caught they are easily tamed, and 
become pets with the children. They are as timid as hares in the 
woods, and become as affectionate as degs, when domesticated. They 
are, when caught young, turned over to the goat to feed, and they are 
not tender of their foster-mother. They often suck with a dash of 
ferocity that draws blood instead of milk. Indeed, every thing in Cor- 
sica has a wild and fierce style. The Vendetta has inoculated the ani- 
mal life. 

At the village of St. Andrea, among the mountains, Mr. Cox and 
his party bowed to the old curate standing before the church, and 
were heartily greeted by him in return: 


They are 


‘Learning that we were American, he tendered, what we have inva- 
riably received in this island from the Catholic priests, the utmost cour- 
tesy. They are as scholarly as they are urbane. Indeed, it astonished 
us not a little, being such strangers, to receive such unbounded atten- 
tion. ‘Would we alight? Would we enter his church? What do we 
think of Corse?’ He eulogizes the wine of St. Andrea. ‘ Would we 
do him the honor to try it?’ We did. Under the convoy of some 
twenty children, who had gathered about us with inquisitive eyes, we 
drive through the little village, down a narrow street, so narrow that 
our hubs graze the houses on either side, and are met by the curate and 
a delegation of his flock. One of the latter bears a platter with two bot- 
tles of wine and three glasses. The white wine is for the ladies; the 
red—a full-blooded, spirited wine, emblematic of the fiery qualities of 
the Corsicans—is for the gentlemen. Healths to the priest, to America, 
to Corsica, and blessings from the heaven above, so bright and so near! 
May it ever be near to the venerable father! Before we go we desire to 
present something substantial for the wine and kindness. Our douceur 
was offered to the curate: ‘ No, Loffered the wine with my heart.’ Then 
to the cup-bearer: ‘Oh, no, monsieur! we are not poor.’ Finally to 
the Church we offered it, and it was aceepted.”’ 


Near the town of Sari, at the height of three thousand feet above 
the sea, the American travellers meet a solitary horseman coming 
down the mountain by a by-path. 


“We inquire of him our distance. ‘Three hours yet to Vico.’ He 
dismounts from his pony; asks me to ride it. 
a rope halter; with a saddle almost as big as the pony, and stirrups as 
big as the saddle, I mounted. My companion is a ‘ proprietor’—has a 
vineyard of two acres—is curious about America. 
homestead law. He looks incredulous. One hundred and sixty acres! 
and all that for next to nothing! He shrugs his shoulders. He points 
out to me the mountains, by name. To the east is the range of Monte 
Rotondo. It is the highest in the island—nine thousand feet. It is 
surrounded by other mountains of less altitude. The mountains we are 
now ascending are covered with vegetation and forests. The ranee of 


Rotondo is made up of pinnacles, towers, castles—as grand as any thing | 


I have seen in the Alps. If not, they seem so, from our having such 
half playfully : ‘ Why is it, that here on this mountain we have oaks and 
chestnuts ; the laurustinus and purple cyclamen, ferns, and violets, fo- 
liage, flower, shrub, tree—all in such tropical profusion, while right yon- 
der, as if in reach of our voice, is rock and snow—desolation, sublime 











Without any bridle, only | 


I explain to him the | 


desolation?’ He gives me for answer, with much seriousness: ‘It is 
the caprice of the Eternal Father.’ An answer worthy of the scene. 
From the spot where I left my pony and his ‘ proprietor,’ I counted 


| fourteen conspicuous peaks, each white with a ‘ diadem of snow.’”’ 


Mr. Cox was a little too early in the season to enjoy all the charms 
of Corsica. The snow still filled the upper forests, and made the 
higher mountain roads impassable. Herecommends May as the month 
for travellers. As it was, he was reluctantly compelled to forego the 
attempt to reach the top of Mount Rotondo, the highest point of the 
island, from which, on a clear day, the whole coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, from Marseilles to Naples, is visible. Besides a coup d’il of 
Corsica, Sardinia, Elba, Monte Cristo, and Caprera, “the human eye 
can play from the Valley of the Rhone, with its grand and castellated 
mountains, over the tall white peaks of Provence and Savoy, captur- 
ing the stronghold of Toulon and Ventimiglia; saunter amid the 
orange-gardens of the Duke of Vallombrosa, at Cannes; surmount the 
Turbia Mountain behind Nice; clamber, without aid of donkey or 
guide, through the defiles above Monaco and Mentone; linger with Dr. 
Antonio and his love around the palm-trees of Bordighéra; get a 
straight view of the leaning tower at Pisa ; catch a glimpse of the palaces 
and churches of superb Genoa ; and follow the Maritime Alps, which 
hide the mulberries and vines of Lombardy, until the Valley of the Arno 
leads it by a silver thread, through labyrinths of beauty, to gorgeous 
Florence: thence the eye may roam to the Tiber, with a glimpse of 
the Pantheon which ‘ Angelo hung in the air of St. Peter’s ;’ and, with 
the aid of a glass, rest upon the cones of Mount Vesuvius, or float 
upon the richly-tinted and ever-sparkling waters of the Bay of 
Naples!” 

Of the advantages of Corsica as a health resort for invalids, Mr. Cox 
speaks in high terms. It has been a great desideratum with physi- 
cians to tind a climate which is dry, warm, and stimulating in winter, 
for patients suffering from pulmonary troubles. Nassau and Cuba are 
too hot, while Madeira is too moist, and, while it mitigates suffering, 
does not cure. What is wanted is a climate which is at once stim- 
ulating and mild. 

Ajaccio is screened by the great mountains of the island. The 
town is specially protected from the northwest by a spur descending 
to the sea. It is warmer than Nice, and free from north winds. The 
atmosphere is still, the weather constantly fine. The whole winter 
through it is temperate, sunny, and moderately moist, perhaps a little 
too relaxing for those in the earlier stages of disease, but exactly suited 
to the advanced consumptive, whose life, under such a sky, may be 
made easier and happily prolonged. The drawbacks are the want of 
good accommodations for the invalid, and of frequent and easy com- 
munication with the continent. These defects, however, will soon be 
remedied, and, when they are, the birthplace of Napoleon will take the 
first rank as a sanitarium for those suffering from pulmonary com- 
plaints. 





TABLE-TALK. 


MONG the multitude of documents brought forth by the Byron 
controversy, one of the latest and most interesting is a record 

of conversations with Lord Byron at the Greek island of Ithaca, in 
August, 1823, noted down at the time by a Scotch gentleman, who 
was for five days in his company, and has just published his narrative 
as a supplement to Charles Mackay’s “ Medora Leigh.” Mr. S—— 
states that he first met Byron in the dining-room of the Governor of 
Ithaca, which was then under English rule. The poet was seated with 
Count Gamba, Dr. Bruno, Mr. Trelawney, Hamilton Browne, and other 
gentlemen ; and the stranger, who was not introduced to any one 
present, but had previously been told that Byron was there, could not 
identify him by recollection of his portraits, and was at first inclined 
to mistake Trelawney for him. But presently, when the company 
went into the drawing-room, he found himself by Byron’s side, and 


| engaged in easy conversation with him, without presentation or intro- 


duction of any kind. Byron first addressed him in the most friendly 
and familiar manner, and soon began to give his opinion of the Greeks, 


: > | in whose service he was then engaged. 
grounds of vantage for observing them. I ask my conductor of the pony, | 66 


“*T have not changed my opinion of the Greeks,” he said; “I know 
them as well as most people” (a favorite phrase with him). ‘“ But we 
must not look always too closely at the men who are to benefit by our 


| exertions in a good cause, or, God knows, we shall seldom do much 


good in this world. I find but one opinion,” he continued, “‘ among all 
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the people whom I have met since I came here—that no good is to be 
done for these rascally Greeks ; that I am sure to be deceived, disgusted, 
and all the rest of it. It may be so. But it is chiefly to satisfy myself 
upon these very points that lam going. I go — for — thing, 
expecting a deal of roguery and imposition, but hoping to do some 
good.” 


Byron next began to talk of his works, his wife, and his daughter 
—the former topic suggested by a German edition of “Childe Harold,” 
a copy of which was lying on a table near him. He charged Dean 
Milman with being at the bottom of the personal attacks upon him, 
giving as the reason a statement about that gentleman which Mr. S—— 
declines to repeat because he does not believe it to be true. Byron 
continued, speaking of his assailants: “ They all sink before an Ameri- 
can reviewer, who describes me as a kind of fiend, and says that the 
deformities of my mind are only to be equalled by those of my body. 
It is well that any one can see them, at least.” Alluding to the quar- 
rel with his wife, he said: “I dare say it will turn out that I have 
been terribly in the wrong; but I always want to know what I did.” 
He spoke of his daughter Ada exactly as any parent might have done 
of a beloved absent child, and betrayed not the slightest confusion or 
consciousness of a sore subject throughout the whole conversation. 

Pope's Homer being referred to, Byron said: “It is the very best 
translation that ever was, or ever will be. There is nothing like it in 
the world, be assured. It is quite delightful to find Pope’s character 
coming round again; I forgive Gifford every thing for that. Puritan 
as he is, he has too much good sense not to know that, even if all the 
lies about Pope were truths, his character is one of the best among 
literary men. There is nobody now like him, except Watty [Walter 
Scott], and Ae is as nearly faultless as ever human being was.” Dur- 
ing the whole evening Byron continued to talk in the most amiable 
and familiar manner, so that the Scotchman says: “Of all the libels 
of which I well knew the public press to be guilty, that of describing 
Lord Byron as inaccessible, morose, and repulsive in manner and lan- 
guage, seemed to me the most false and atrocious.” The next morn- 
ing he saw Byron on the beach in front of the house, toward which 
the poet was slowly walking. “I never saw, and could not conceive, 
the possibility of such a change in the appearance of a human being 
as had taken place since the previous night. He looked like a man 
under sentence of death, or returning from the funeral of all that he 
held dear un earth. His person seemed shrunk, his face was pale, 
and his eyes languid and fixed on the ground. He was leaning upon 
a stick, and had changed his dark camlet-caped surtout of the preced- 


‘ : . : . . 
ing evening for a nankeen jacket, embroidered like a hussar’s—an 


attempt at dandyism or dash to which the look and demeanor of the 
wearer formed a sad contrast.” No explanation is given of the cause 
of this change of appearance. In the course of the morning, the party 
went to ride, and Byron resumed his usual look and manner. He was 
lively, facetious, and good-humored, but said nothing which the Scotch- 
man deemed worthy of noting down. “I wish to observe, however, 
that, on this and one very similar occasion, it was very unlike the kind 
of conversation which Lord Byron is described as holding with various 
individuals wuo have written about him. Still more unlike was it to 
what one wourd have supposed his conversation to be; it was exactly 
that of nine-tenths of the cultivated class of English gentlemen—care- 
less, and unconscious of every thing but the present moment.” On 
the following day the party made an excursion on the water, in a boat 
with four rowers and sundry packages and jars of eatables and drink- 
ables. The Scotchman says: 

** As soon as we were seated under the awning—Lord Byron in the 
centre seat, with his face to the stern—Trelawney took charge of the tiller. 
The other passengers being seated cn the sides, the usual small, flying 
conversation began. Lord Byron seemed in a mood calculated to make 
the company think he meant something more formal than ordinary talk. 
Of course, there could not be any thing said in the nature of a dialogue, 
which, to be honest, was the kind of conversation I had at heart. He 
began by informing us that he had just been reading, with renewed 
pleasure, David Hume’s essays. He considered Hume to be by far the 
most profound thinker and clearest reasoner of the many philosophers 
and metaphysicians of the last century. ‘ There is,’ said he, ‘no refut- 
ing him ; and, for simplicity and clearness of style, he is unmatched, 
and is utterly unanswerable.’ He referred particularly to the ‘ Essay on 
Miracles.’ It was remarked to him that it had nevertheless been spe- 





cifically answered, and, some people thought, refuted, by a Presbyterian | 


divine, Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen. I could not hear whether his lord- 
ship knew of the author; but the remark did not affect his opinion. It 
merely turned the conversation to Aberdeen and ‘ poor John Scott,’ the 
most promising and most unfortunate literary man of the day, whom he 
knew well, and who, said he, knew him (Lord Byron) as a schoolboy. 
Scotland, Walter Scott (or, as his lordship always called him, ‘ Watty’), 
the Waverley novels, the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ and the English aristoc- 
racy (which he reviled most bitterly), were the prominent objects of 





nearly an hour’s conversation. It was varied, toward the end of the 
voyage, in this original fashion: ‘ But come, gentlemen ; we must have 
some en en Tita, ’Hippocrena!’ This brought from the 
bows of the boat a huge Venetian gondolier, with a musket, slung diago- 
nally across his back, a stone jar of two gallons of what turned out to 
be English gin, another porous one of water, and a quart pitcher, into 
which the gondolier poured the spirit, and laid the whole, with two or 
three tumblers, at the feet of his expectant lord, who quickly uncorked 
the jar, and began to pour its contents into the smaller vessel. ‘Now, 
gentlemen, drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; it is the true 
poetic source. I’m a rogue if I have drunk to-day. Come’ (handing 
tumblers round to us); ‘this is the way’—and he nearly half filled a 
tumbler, and then poured from the height of his arm out of the water- 
jar, till the tumbler sparkled in the sun like soda-water, and drank it 
off while effervescing—glorious gin-fizzle, a most tempting beverage, of 
which every one on board took his share, munching after it a biscuit out 
of a huge tin case of them. This certainly exhilarated us till we landed 
within some fifty or sixty yards of the house to which we were di- 
rected.” 

The gin-and-water was again resorted to by Byron on the return 
voyage, and it was doubtless to these strong potations, repeated prob- 
ably oftener in the night than in the day, that Byron’s wretched ap- 
pearance in the morning may be attributed, together with his shat- 
tered health, and premature death a few months later. His Italian 
physician, Dr. Bruno, was in constant despair at the poet’s excesses in 
eating and drinking, as well he might be, judging from the following 
account of the result of one of them, which occurred at a monastery in 
Cephalonia, where the party had taken lodgings for the night: 

“It appeared that Lord Byron was seized with violent spasms in 
the stomach and liver, and his brain was excited to dangerous excess, 
so that he would not tolerate the presence of any person in his room. 
He refused all medicine, and stamped and tore all his clothes and bed- 
ding like a maniac. We could hear him rattling and ejaculating. Poor 
Dr. Bruno stood lamenting in agony of mind, in anticipation of the 
most dire results if immediate relief was not obtained by powerful 
eathartics, but Lord Byron had expelled him from the room by main 
foree. He now implored one or more of the company to go to his lord- 
ship and induce him, if possible, to save his life by taking the neces- 
sary medicine. Trelawney at once proceeded to the room, but soon 
returned, saying that it would require ten such as he to hold his 
lordship for a minute, adding that Lond Byron would not leave an un- 
broken article in the room. The doctor again essayed an entrance, but 
without success. The monks were becoming alarmed, and so, in truth, 
were all present. The doctor asked me to try to bring his lordship 
to reason : ‘ He willthank you when he is well,’ he said, ‘ but get him to 
take this one pill and he will be safe.’ It seemed a very easy under- 
taking, and I went. There being no lock on the door, entry was ob- 
tained in spite of a barricade of chairs and a table within. His lordship 
was half undressed, standing in a far corner, like a hunted animal at 
bay. As I looked determined to advance in spite of his imprecations of 
‘Bah! out, out of my sight! fiends, can I have no peace, no relief from 
this hell? Leave me, I say!’ he simply lifted the chair nearest to him 
and hurled it direct at my head. I escaped as I best could and returned 
to the sala. The matter was obviously serious, and we all counselled 
force and such coercive measures as might be necessary to make him 
swallow the curative medicine. Mr. Hamilton Browne, one of our 
party, now volunteered an attempt, and the silence that succeeded his 
entrance augured well for his success. He returned much sooner than 
expected, telling the doctor that he might go to sleep, as Lord Byron 
had taken both the pills and had laindown. On the following morning 
Lord Byron was all dejection and penitence, not expressed in words, 
but amply in looks and movements, till something tending to the jocular 
occurred to enliven him and us.” ; : 

If scenes like this described above occurred a few years earlier, 
during the poet’s married life, it is no wonder that Lady Byron thought 
him insane. There was doubtless insanity in his blood on the Byron 
side, and his mother was accustomed to indulge in fits of rage,very 
similar in their manifestations to those so vividly pictured by Mr. 
Mackay’s Scotch friend. 


“To Know, or not to Know,” is the title of an essay from 
the pen of Frances Power Cobbe, in a recent number of Fraser's 
Magazine, which, accepting as its text the words of Solomon, “ He that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow,” applies this sentiment to the 
various conditions pertaining to the search after and the acquisition 
of knowledge. To those who love knowledge, who are inspired with 
a divine rage for mental acquisitions, many of the arguments gathered 
by Miss Cobbe, in apparent hostile array against learning, must be 
disheartening—so disheartening indeed, that the writer’s earnest pero- 
ration in behalf of knowledge, of its sweets and its compensations, 
searcely will remove the discouragements that the general tenor of her 
argument produces. That compensation is a rule of Nature—that 
whenever we gain something with one hand we must lose nearly an 
equivalent from the other, is a truth that observant minds have, ne- 
cessarily, perhaps painfully, accepted; but it is somewhat startling 
to have brought home to us: in the way Miss Cobbe does, how 
much is lost in our vain endeavor to enlarge and multiply our area 
of life by increasing our store of ideas. “ Health, bodily activity, 
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and muscular strength, are almost inevitably exchanged,” says the 
essayist, “in a certain measure for learning. Ardent students are 


never vigorous or agile; and, in the humbler ranks, the loss of ruddy | 
cheeks and stalwart limbs among the children of the peasantry, after | 


schools have been established in a village, has been constantly ob- 
served. And it is not only health which is more or less compromised 
by study, but there is the loss of the morning hours of life’s glorious 


prime, hours such as never can come again on this side of heaven, | 


which are given to dull, dog’s-eared books, and dreary copies, and 
sordid slates, instead of to cowslips and buttercups, the romp in the 
hay-field, and the flying of the white kite, which soars up into the 
deep, dark blue, and carries the young eyes after it.” But not only 
is learning purchased by the loss of bodily health and the unshackled 
freedom of childhood, there are also certain mental deficiencies which 
arise from it. Memory loses much of its native tevacity, as, laden 
with an enormous mass of facts, it shifts the burden of carrying them 
to written notes and similar devices. [Illiterate people are more re- 
tentive, and have actually clearer heads—are less encumbered by a 
multitude of irrelevant ideas; and other mental powers suffer even 
more : 

** That method which we familiarly call the ‘Rule of Thumb ’—that 
is, the Method of the Artist--is soon lost when there come to be trea- 
tises and tables of calculation to form instead the Method of the Mechan- 
ic. The boats of Greece are to this day sculptured rather than wrought 
by the shipwrights, even as the old architects cut their marble archi- 
traves by the eye of genius trained to beauty and symmetry, not by the 
foot-rule of precedent and book-lore. The wondrous richness and har- 
mony of coloring of Chinese, and Indian, and Turkish stuffs, and car- 
= and porcelain, are similarly the result, not of any rules to be re- 
duced to formule, but of taste unfettered by pattern-books, unwarped 
by schools of art-manufacture, bequeathed through long generations 
each acquainted intimately with the aforesaid ‘ Rule of Thumb.’ ”’ 


Acknowledging that science has done much in behalf of humanity, 
the essayist points out how medicine and hygiene defeat the law of 
the “Survival of the Fittest,” leading to the propagation of disease. 
“The sickly, the deformed, the intemperate and depraved, the inheri- 
tors of the most frightful diseases—if they have but wealth enough to 
command the resources of science, have a chance of existence pro- 
longed enough to bequeath their debased type, their imperfect organ- 
ization, to sons and daughters of similar misery.” Philosophy, 
Miss Cobbe tell us, has proved a vain and delusive seeking ;‘astron- 
omy has deprived us of that fond belief that we were “ Creation’s last 
and greatest work, the crown and glory of the universe;” and in all 
things we have purchased knowledge at some great price, either of 
strength, health, or of that contentment which springs from ignorance. 
What, then, is the conclusion of this plea? Let our essayist speak : 


“Ts, then, the pursuit of knowledge, after all, truly a delusion, the 
worst and weariest of human mistakes, a thing to which we are 
driven by our necessities on one hand, and lured to by our thirst for 
it on the other, but which, nevertheless, like the martyrs’ cup of salt 
water, only burns our hearts with its bitter brine ? 

“No! no! a thousand times, no! The mistake has not been in the 
pursuit of knowledge, but in the reasons we have alleged for that pur- 
suit. We have wooed our beautiful bride for her dower and not for her 
own sake, and it is but justice if we discover that that dower, amid its 
treasures, contains many a snake. . . . 

“ Knowledge, like virtue, is not good because it is useful, but useful 
because it is good. It is useful contingently, and good essentially. The 
joy of it is simple; and not only needs not to be supplemented by ac- 
cessory advantages, but is well worth the forfeit of many advantages to 
obtain. The most miserable wretch we can imagine is the ignorant con- 
vict locked up in a solitary cell, with nothing to employ his thoughts 
but unattainable vice and frustrated crime, whereon his stupid judges 
leave him to ruminate, as if such poison were moral medicine likely to 
cure the diseases of his soul. ‘And. on the other hand, one of the hap- 

iest beings we can imagine is the man at the opposite end of the intel- 
fectual scale, who lives in the free acquirement of noble knowledge. 
What is any ‘increase of sorrow’ incurred thereby, compared to the joy 
of it? To look on the fields of earth and air—not as the dull boor re- 

rds them, as mere patches of brown, and green, and blue, with prom- 
ises of food or shelter, sunshine or shower—but as the geologist, the bot- 
anist, the astronomer regards them, each as an infinite world of interest, 
wherein Order, and Law, and Beauty, are tracked by his rapid thought, 
even as the swallow traces the insect on the wing! To be able to take 
surveys such as these, is to be admitted to a spectacle for which angels 
might envy the sons of men. But to do yet more, to make memory like 
a gallery hung round with all the loveliest scenes of Nature, and all the 
masterpieces of art; to make the divine chorus of the poets sing for us 
their choicest strains, whenever we beckon them from the cells where 
they lie hidden deep in our souls ; to talk familiarly, as if they were 
our living friends, with the best and wisest men who have ever lived on 
earth, and link our arms in theirs in the never-withering groves of an 
eternal Academe—this is to be happy, indeed. This is to burst*the 
bonds of space and bring the ages together, and lift ourselves out of 
the sordid dust to sit at the banquet of herves and of gods. 

**Ts ‘the increase of Seentelinn. the increase of sorrow?’ Ay, so 
let it be, wise son of David! But, not its own sorrow, nor all the 
other sorrows of earth, can dim its triumphant and inalienable joy.” 





It is pleasant, while philosophers are disputing about the 
rights of woman, to note the recognition of woman’s virtues, if not 
of her abstract rights, made by our representative men. Such, for in- 
stance, was the graceful act of the late English premier, Benjamin 
Disraeli, in raising his wife to the rank of a countess, while he re- 
mained a commoner; but we admire still more the unaffected, noble 
lines in which the “ Philosopher of Chelsea” recorded his regret for 
the loss of a woman who for forty years had been his “ true and lov- 
ing helpmate.” The epitaph referred to, which Mr. Carlyle composed 
and caused to be engraved on his wife’s gravestone, may be new to 
some of our readers, and is, therefore, transferred to our pages. It 
runs as follows: “In her bright existence she had more sorrows 
than are common, but also a soft invincibility, a clearness of dis- 
cerpment, and a noble loyalty of heart, which are rare. For forty 
years she was the true and loving helpmate of her husband, and by 
act and word unweariedly forwarded him as none else could in all of 
worthy that he did or attempted. She died at London, 21st April, 
1866, suddenly snatched away from him, and the light of his life as if 
gone out.” 





Miscellany. 


** CY OME of these days,” says a writer in The Graphic, *‘ the story of the 

\ artists who have illustrated Dickens will make a very readable 
magazine article. There have been for the larger serials, Seymour, Hab- 
lot K. Browne (‘ Phiz’), George Cruikshank, George Cattermole, and 
Marcus Stone; for the Christmas books, Daniel Maclise, Edwin Land- 
seer, John Leech, Frank Stone, Clarkson Stanfield—the flower, in fine, 
of English art. Thackeray was once ambitious to illustrate a book by 
the author of ‘ Pickwick ;’ but his wish was not gratified. On the other 
hand, I once picked up at a book-stall an early edition of Douglas Jer- 
rold’s ‘ Men of Character,’ really illustrated by W. M. Thackeray: the 
designs were amusingly bad. George Cattermole, too, as a figure- 
draughtsman, failed lamentably in ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop’ and ‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge;’ but his churches and old-fashioned interiors were ex- 
quisite. John Leech achieved three triumphs in the Christmas books— 
the spectre in ‘ The Haunted Man,’ the city-churehyard scene in ‘ The 
Christmas Carol,’ and that inimitable portrait of Robert Keeley as a ser- 
ving-man in ‘The Battle of Life.’ There was, besides, an illustrator 
of Mr. Dickens’s words én partibus—none other than the famous John 
Gilbert, who, when the first cheap edition of the novels appeared, 
executed for a firm who were not Mr. Dickens’s publishers a remarkable 
series of drawings to be bound up, if required, with the letter-press? 
The series, I think, did not extend beyond ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ I call 
these drawings remarkable, since, although put on the wood with Mr. 
Gilbert’s usual vigor and dexterity, they completely failed to elucidate 
any character or scene depicted by Charles Dickens. Imagine Fuseli 
illustrating ‘ Tom Jones,’ or Rembrandt etching a dozen plates for a new 
edition of Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’ I don’t think any mod- 
ern draughtsman, save George Cruikshank, could have illustrated ‘ Oli- 
ver Twist’ and ‘Sketches by Boz;’ but, at the same time, I think that 
the author of those wonderful plates, ‘Fagin in the Condemned Cell’ 
and the ‘Streets by Morning,’ would have failed utterly, had he touched 
‘Chuzzlewit’ or ‘Copperfield.’ I remember walking with good old 
George once from Wood Green to Muswell Hill, and his pointing out to 
me a grassy knoll, whence he had sketched the distant view of London 
which forms the background to the etching of ‘Sikes attempting to 
destroy his Dog.’ Apart from ‘ Oliver Twist’ and the ‘Sketches,’ which 
belong to a past epoch of civilization—an epoch which George Cruik- 
shank knew by heart—I cannot help thinking that Mr. Dickens’s 
very best artistic interpreter has been Hablot Browne. Marcus Stone 
was very bright and picturesque; but he drew as painters draw, and not 
as draughtsmen design. Your painter wants his model ere he can form 
his tableau ; and, enter model, exit humorous character. Carefully-stud- 
ied drapery is the death of facial expression. Now, it is clear to see that 
Hablot Browne’s marvellous masterpieces of portraiture—Jonas Chuz- 
zlewit, Quilp, Tom Pinch, Micawber, and, in particular, that marvellous 
Mr. Pecksniff—are as much evolved from the artist’s internal conscious- 
ness as from the author’s manuscript which he has studied. In one de- 
tail of Pecksniff’s costume Mr. Browne has ventured—and successfully 
ventured—to differ from Mr. Dickens, who gives the rascally architect a 
‘low white neck-cloth’ to his ‘state of widowhood.’ ‘ Phiz’ has in- 
vested Pecksniff with a low black neck-tie.” In this list of illustrators 
to Dickens, the writer omits reference to Mr. Darley, who made a series 
of drawings for an American edition of the great novelist. Mr. Charles 
Collins was announced as illustrator for the forthcoming novel of Dick- 
ens; but this is now contradicted. 4 


“Ttis the hard fate,”’ saysa writer in Once a Week, ‘* of some authors 
to have a line or a sentence of their writing perpetually quoted, and 
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almost invariably quoted wrongly ; a fact always recalled to my mind 
on hearing the First Lesson for the Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, 
wherein the prophet is desired to write a denunciation of woe upon the 
walls, ‘that he may run who readeth it ;’ that is, that taking warning 
he my escape. Often as this has been pointed out, people still persist 
in quoting it ‘that he who runs may read,’ as if it were merely the plain- 
ness of the writing that the stress is laid upon—thus entirely perverting 
the sense of the passage. Cowper’s well-hackneyed ‘ cup which cheers 
but not inebriates,’ undergoes no great deterioration by the alteration in 
the bard’s nwmbers ; but it is hard upon Pope, a master of finish as re- 
gards form, that one of his perfect lines : 


* Welcome the coming, speed the going guest,’ 


should be spoiled (as it is in at least ninety-nine out of every hundred 
cases) by the substitution of ‘ parting’ for ‘ going’ whereby both the il- 
literation and the antithesis are lost. Then there is poor Dr. Watts, 
again and again perseveringly credited with an abominable American- 
ism, only too prevalent among careless writers of our own day, but 
which he never was guilty of: 
*Let bears and lions growl and fight, ‘ 
For tis their nature /o." 
In every edition, old or new, that I have seen, of his poems, the verse 
stands : 
* Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so ; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ‘tis heir nature too * (i. e., also). 


But I have never been able to persuade anybody of the fact.’’ 


To the list of eminent persons deceased in 1869, published in our 
last, we append the following names : 


Allen, Richard L., agriculturist, stock-breeder, editor of American 
Agriculturist, and author, died in Stockholm, Sweden, September 22, 
aged 66. 

Brewster, William R., Brig.-Gen. Vols. in late war (Excelsior Brigade) 
and Internal Revenue officer, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., December 13. 

Caskie, John §., a Virginia politician, M. C. from Va. 1851-"55, died in 
Richmond, Va., December 15. 

Gaume, Very Rev. Jean Joseph, D. D., a vicar apostolic of R. C. Church, 
eanon of Notre Dame, an eminent theologian and doctrinal and 
educational writer, died in Paris in March, aged 67. 

Henry, Hugh Horace, U. 8. Marshal of Vt. 1865-69, and previously 
five times a member of Vt. Legislature, State Senator 1864, etc., 
died in Chester, Vt., December 18, aged 55. 

Libri, William, B. I. T., Count, Italian mathematician, author, profess- 
or, and book-collector, accused of plundering the great libraries of 
France, died in Florence, Italy, in October, aged 65. 

Thurston, Rev. Eli, D. D., Congregational clergyman and author of 
Mass., died in Fall River, Mass., December 18, aged 61. 

Upham, Nathaniel Gookin, LL. D., a politician and jurist of N. H., ten 
years Justice Supreme Court of that State, died in Concord, N. H., 
aged 68. 

Waite, Henry Matson, LL. D., Conn. jurist, judge of County and Su- 
perior Courts for many years, a justice of Supreme Court of Conn. 
1851-"58, and Chief Justice 185458, died in Lyme, Conn., Decem- 
ber 14, aged 81. 


Dr. Livingstone writes of the work he is yet to accomplish as fol- 
lows: “‘ As to the work to be done by me, it is only to connect the 
sources which I have discovered from five hundred to seven hundred 
miles south of Speke and Baker’s with their Nile. The volume of 
water which flows north from latitude twelve degrees south is so large, I 
suspect I have been working at the sources of the Congo as well as those 
of the Nile. I have to go down the eastern line of drainage to Baker’s 
turning-point. Tanganyika, Nyige Chowambe (Baker’s?) are one 
water, and the head of it is three hundred miles south of this. The 
western and central lines of drainage converge into an unvisited lake 
west or southwest of this. The outflow of this, whether to Congo or 
Nile, I have to ascertain. The people of this, called Manyema, are 
cannibals, if Arabs speak truly. I may have to go there first, and 
down Tanganyika, if I come out uneaten, and find my new squad from 
Zanzibar. 


In London there is a ‘* Female Medical Society,” under the presidency 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury. The objects of the Female Medical Society 
are: “* 1, To promote the employment of properly-educated women in the 
practice of midwifery, and the treatment of the diseases of women and 
children. 2. To provide educated women with proper facilities for 
learning the theory and practice of midwifery, and the necessary 
branches of medical science.’’ To carry out these objects, the society es- 
tablished a “‘ Ladies’ Medical College,” five years ago, and eighty-two 
ladies have, during that period, availed themselves of the facilities it 
offered ; most of them have since started in business, and, according to 
Nature, are succeeding admirably. 





Lieutenant Gilmore of the British Navy has invented a stopper for 
the protection of iron-clads, when pierced by shot, above or below the 
water-line. Before being used, it resembles in form a large closed par- 
asol; in this shape it is thrust through the perforation made, being de- 
veloped on the outside by means of a lever; it then assumes the form 
of an open parasol. It is capable of being adjusted to the side of the 
vessel with so much nicety that, under the water-line, the leakage is so 
far reduced as to be almost imperceptible. When closed, the stopper 
is four inches in diameter, and when open it is sufficiently large to 
cover a hole eighteen inches in diameter. Of course it could only be 
used in the event of the vessel’s side being pierced through and through 
with the projectile. 


One of Thomson’s highway locomotives, having strong india-rubber 
bands around the wheels, to increase their adherence to the soil, recently 
ascended, descended, and crossed the sides of the steepest declivities in 
Paris. Having satisfactorily accomplished all the tests to which it was 
exposed, its trial was regarded as a complete success. The question of 
the duration of the india-rubber bands, however, is of considerable im- 
portance, seeing that those upon the machine tested cost at least seven 
bundred and fifty dollars. 


Counter-steam locomotives are now running on the Northern Spanish 
Railway, on the lines of Guadarrama, Brujula, and Pyrenees, through a 
country abounding in abrupt elevations and depressions, and have hith- 
erto given the most satisfactory results. The drivers have perfect con- 
trol over them, and are rarely obliged to have recourse to the brakes, 
even when descending steep hill-sides. 


Oysters have become so scarce and dear in France that some enter- 
prising dealers in shell-fish have introduced into the market a new spe- 
cies called the “ palourde,” which is said to be in some respects an im- 
provement on the oyster. It is a bivalve of more elliptical form than 
the rival mollusk, and, as it is sold at a cheap rate, has already become 
very popular. 


The literature of polities is to be enriched by the publication of two 
volumes of the speeches of Earl Russell and selections from his official 
dispatches ; a collection of the speeches of Mr. Disraeli; and a volume 
of “* Chapters and Speeches on the Irish Land Qustion,” by John Stuart 
Mill. 


A new photographie light, invented by the celebrated photographer 
M. Van Monckhoven, is at present engaging the attention of the scien- 
tifie world. It is produced by the incandescence of a cylinder of car- 
bonate of magnesia, mixed with titanic acid. 


Che Museum. 


— Synapta is a particular genus of the Holothurias, one of the 
orders or families of the Echinodermata. The Holothuria is com- 
monly known by the title of the sea-cucumber—a term that accu- 
rately describes the shape of the animal, and its habitation, the 
sea. The body of this strange creature presents the form of an elon- 
gated and worm-like cylinder ; its dimensions are so variable that, while 
some species are only an inch or two in length, others attain thirty, 
andeven forty. Its skin is thick and leathery, and is armed occasionally 
with small projecting hooks, or fangs, which enable the creature to hang 
for a few seconds on foreign bodies. From this envelope issue ten- 
tacular feet. The Synapta, however, are distinguished from the rest 
of the family by the absence of these feet, and by the fact of its 
uniting both sexes in one individual. “Imagine,” says M. Quatre- 
fages, describing the Synapta, ‘“‘a cylinder of rose-colored crystal, as 
much as eighteen inches long, and more than an inch in diameter, 
traversed in all its length by five narrow ribbons of white silk, and its 
head surmounted by a living flower, whose twelve tentacles of purest 
white fall behind in a graceful curve. Inthe centre of these tissues, 
which rival in their delicacy the most refined products of the loom, 
imagine an intestine of the thinnest gauze, gorged from one end to the 
other with coarse grains of granite, the rugged points and sharp edge 
of which are perfectly perceptible to the naked eye. But what most 
struck me at first in this animal was, that it seemed literally to 
have no other nourishment than.the coarse sand by which it was sur- 
rounded. And then, when, armed with scalpel and microscope, I ascer- 
tained something of its organization, what unheard-of marvels were 
revealed! In this body, the walls of which scarcely reach the sixteenth 
part of an inch in thickness, I could distinguish s¢ven distinct layers of 
tissue, with a skin, muscles, and membranes. Upon the petaloid ten- 
tacles, I could trace terminal suckers, which enabled the Synapta to 
crawl up the side of a most highly-polished vase. In short, this, crea- 
ture, denuded to all appearance of every means of attack or defence, 
showed itself to be protected by a species of mosaic, formed of small 
calcareous, shield-like defences, bristling with double hooks, the points 
of which, dentated like the arrows of the Caribbeans, had taken hold of 
my hands.” If one of these Synapta is preserved alive in sea-water 
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spontaneously. A great compression, 
then the separation of the condemned part takes place quite suddenly. 


for a short time, and subjected to a forced fast, a very strange phenom- 
enon will be observed. The animal, being unable to feed itself, suc- 
cessively detaches various parts of its own body, which it amputates 
or ring, is first formed, and 








The Synapta. 


“*It would appear,” says M. Quatrefages, “‘ that the animal, feeling that 
it had not sufficient food to support its whole body, was able success- 
ively to abridge its dimensions, by suppressing the parts which it would 
be most difficult to support, just as we should dismiss the most useless 
mouths from a besieged city.” 


. 
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ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS 


Seem to illustrate in all branches of their business their faith in the old Scriptural 
saying, ‘‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.” For sixty years the Morgans, father 
and sons, have been engaged in the manutacture of Soaps of various kinds, at their 
present place of business, No. 211 Washington Street, New York City. Not con- 
tent, however, with furnishing Soaps for toilet and laundry purposes, they have 


invented and produced 
SAPOLIO, 


An article specially designed for cleansing, polishing, and scouring various kinds of 
metals, embracing nearly every article in use in the dining-room and kitchen. The 
rapidity and ease with which rust, stains, and tarnish of every kind, are removed by 
the use of Sapolio, has excited the wonder and admiration of all who have used it. 
Knives and forks, spoons, tinware, and all other utensils required to be kept bright, 
are = whoheve by the application of Sapolio. Thousands of frugal house- 


wives, who 
CIVEN 


this article a trial, have cheerfully testified to its worth, and would not be without it 
under any circumstances. Sapolio readily removes stains from marble surfaces, and, 
for cleaning the surface of painted wood-work, floors, etc., no other article ever used 
bears any comparison with Sapolio. It is also an excellent article for cleaning win- 
dows, doing its work neatly and expeditiously. Those who have heretofore been 
accustomed to the use of Bath brick, rotten stone, and other scourers which involve 


hard work, will throw 
AWAY 


all these articles as worthless, when they once become familiar with the advantages 
possessed by Sapolio. Machinists, engineers, and others, who feel a pride in the ap- 
pearance of their engines, etc., will find Sapolio the very best polisher for iron, steel, 
and other metals, they have ever used. Neatness, cleanliness, and economy of time 
and labor, are the characteristics of this new and invaluable compound. In all the 


departments of domestic economy, no other article wil] be found more convenient 
and useful. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscribers to APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, whose subscriptions com- 
mence with the current year, are informed that Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 
Novel of 


THE THREE BROTHERS 


Is now printed in pamphlet-form, up to the point where it commences 
in the present volume of the JOURNAL, and will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any address, upon the re- 
ceipt of THIRTY CENTS. 


Subscribers to APPLETONS’ JOURNAL are respectfully informed 
that notice of discontinuance is not necessary, as the JOURNAL in no 
case is continued beyond the time subscribed for. But subscribers 


| will please notice that the figures at the right of the name, on the di- 


rection label, indicate the number with which their subscription 
expires. 

With Number Forty-three of the JourNAL, Anthony Trollope’s 
new Novel, ‘“‘“RALPH THE HEIR,” was commenced in a Sup- 


plement. This novel will be published in supplements, every month, 








until completed. 
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